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INSCRIPTION ON ROBERT BURNS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


OTEvOReEY pecnevymecr es 
nBng ex8i yng, vou 7’ §xsgv00, nal Pesvov. 
Sros. 


Adolescens, tamen et si properas, hoc saxum 
_ rogat, 
Uti - se aspicias: deinde quod scriptu’st 
__ legas ; 
Hic sunt poet# Marcei Pacuviei sita 
Ossa: hoc volebam nescius.ne esses. Vale. 
GELL. lib. i. c. 24. 


MR. EDITOR, 

KPARTED genius meets atlength 

with its reward,and the admirers of 
the immortal Burns hear with feelings of 
singular satisfaction that a splendid mo- 
hument is now erecting to his memory 
at Dumfries in Scotland, where he resi- 
ded during the greater part of his life, 
and where his remains were buried. 
The promoters of this benevolent plan 
are entitled to the public gratitude, and 
by this act of generosity they derive 
some reilected glory to themselves from 
the lustre of his genius— 
Non rc urna tua, Euripides, sed tu magis 

us, 

Namque tua hanc urnam gloria condecorat. 
The inscription that commemorates the 
burial-spot of this very beautiful poet is 
written in Latin, and has already ap- 
peared in more than one publication. 
As some of your readers, Mr. Editor, 
May perhaps be unacquainted with an 
‘pitaph which was written for the same 
purpose by a very amiable and accom- 
plished man, in his tour to the Western 
Highlands of Scotland in the summer of 
“2H ATHENEUM, VOL, I. 


1803, I shall gratify their taste by pro- 
ducing it, first giving our author’s preli- 
minary observations. 

“ As I profess myself a great admirer 
of the writings of Burns, and should 
think that I had no knowledge or taste 
in poetry if I were not, I endeavoured 
to stimulate the exertions of his coun- 
trymen when [ was at Dumfries, by 
writing two short pieces of poetry, and 
fixing them as well as I was able on the 
turf of his grave. I cut some small hook- 
ed sticks from the ash-trees that sprung 
up among the tombs, and by means of 
these I pegged the pepert down upon the 
grass. The epitaphI carried with me to 
the place, and the other I wrote with a 
pencil on the spot, making use of one of 
the monuments for a table. The epi- 
taph was as follows :— 


INSCRIPTION 
to the 


MEMORY 
of 
ROBERT BURNS. 

If sweetest thoughts in simple language drest, 
If vivid wit has power to move thy breast, 
If Nature, painted with a master’s hand 
And poet’s skill, thy passions can command, 
Here, reader, pause,---and Fancy’s bard ad- 

mire 5 
For here he rests who well could strike the 

lyre; 
If pity touch thee, drop one friendly tear ; 
If blameless, censure him; for Buans lies 

here.” 
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How superior is the language of these 
lines to the trite expressions generally 
used in subjects of this kind! The 
above epitaph recommends itself to the 
taste of every reader by its chaste sim- 
plicity ; and I need not add that it is in 


Mausoleum of Burns, the Poet. 


[444 


every point worthy of its subject—nay, - 
worthy to be inscribed on the monu- 
ment which is now erecting to the mem. 
ory of Burns. That its elegant author 
may give additional proof of his poetical 
talent is the fervent wish of N.N. 








DESCRIPTION OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF BURNS, 


AT DUMFRIES, IN SCOTLAND. (WITH A PLATE.) 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


yee E elegant and classical tribute to 
the memory of departed genius, 
which is represented in the plate, is now 
erecting at Dumfries in Scotland, where 
Burns resided during the greater part of 
his life, and were his remains were 
buried, 

The funds for defraying the expence 
of this splendid monument are raising 
among the friends and admirers of the 
bard by a subscription, which originated 
with a few public-spirited inhabitants of 
Dumfries scarcely two years ago, and 
their exertions have been attended with 
the most gratifying success. The arch- 
itectural part of the mausoleum was de- 
signed by Mr. Tuomas Frepericx 
Hunt, of London. 

The first meeting of the subscribers 
was held at Dumfries on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1814, and after stating their opin- 
ion “ that it has long been a subject of 
regret, and indeed a reflection against 
their country, that no public tribute of 
respect has yet been paid to the memor 
of the man who employed bis unrivalled 
powers in giving grace and dignity to 
the Lowland language of Scotland, and 
in illustrating the simplicity of the man- 
ners and character of the Scottish peas- 
antry,” the meeting resolved, “ that a 
mausoleum ought to be reared over the 
grave of Burns ;” and a subscription 
was opened to defray the expences. A 
committee, selected from among the 
nobility, gentry, clergy, and principal 
inhabitants of the town and county of 
Dumfries, was appointed to superintend 
the erection of the monument, and to 
receive and solicit subscriptions. 

Encouraged by the liberal and hand- 
some manner in which the admirers of 
Burns came forward with contributions, 


not only from various parts of the Unit. 
ed Empire, but from the East and West 
Indies and America, the committee ad- 
vertised for plans and drawings of a 
suitable architectural monument. Many 
eminent architects accordingly became 
competitors for the honour, and after a 
due examination of the merits of the 
various drawings, the palm was awarded 
to the plans which, on opening the seal- 
ed envelope transmitted therewith, ap- 
peared to be executed by Mr. Hunt. 
A grand masonic aad military pro- 
cession ushered in the ceremony of lay- 
ing the foundation stone ; and the at- 
tention of the numerous spectators was 
called to the solemnity in an elegant 
and pathetic eulogium on the merits of 
the deceased bard, by the provincial 
grand-master of this part of Scotland, 
Wiiiam Mitier, esq. of Dalminston. 
The foundation stone was then laid 
with due masonic formalities, and the 
following elegant inscription was depo- 
sited, along with the usual memorials of 
the age in which we live :— 
In Aeternem Honorem 
Roserti Burss, i 
Poetarum Caledonie sui evi longe princip's 
Cujus carmina eximia, patrio sermone 
scripta, ; 
Animi magis ardentis, ingeniique vi, 
Quam arte vel cultu conspicua, | 
Facetiis, jucunditate, lepore affluentia, 
Omnibus literarum cultoribus satis nota; 
Cives sui, necnon plerique omnes 
Musarum amantissimi, memoriamque Vil 
Arte poetica tam praeclari, foventes 
HOC MAUSOLEUM, 
Super reliquias poete mortales, 
extruendum curavere. 
Primum bujus edificii lapidem 
Gulielmus Miller, Armiger, 
Reipublice architectonice apud Scots, 
In regione australi, Curio Maximus 
provincialis 
Georgio Tertio regnante, 
Georgio Walharnm Principe, 
Summam imperii pro patre tenente, 
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Josepho Gass, armigero, Dumfrisie 
Prefecto, 
Thoma F. Hunt, Londinensi, Architecto, 
Posuit, 
Nonis Juniis, Anno Lucis ympcccxv. 
Salutis Humane mpcccxv. 


TRANSLATION. 


in perpetual honour of 
OBERT Burns, 
decidedly the first Scottish poet of his age, 
whose exquisite verses, in the dialect 
of his country, 
distinguished for the strength and fire of 
native genius, 
more than for the acquired accomplishments 
of polish and erudition, 
are admired by all men of letters 
for their humour, pleasantry, elegance 
and variety ; 
his townsmen and others, who love polite 
literature, 
and cherish the memory of so eminent 
a genius, 
cansed this mausoleum to be erected 
over the mortal remains of 
THE BARD. 
Of this edifice, 
planned by Thomas F. Hunt, esq. of 
London, architect, 
the first stone was laid by 
William Miller, esq. 
Provincial Grand Master of the Southern 
District 
of Free Masons in Scotland, 
in the reign of King George IIT. 
During the regenc of George Prinee 
of Wales, 
Joseph Gass, esq. being Provost of 
Dumfries, 


On the 5th day of June, 
In the year of light, 5815. 
Of our Lord, 1815. 

The mausoleum is now nearly com- 
pleted, and already attracts the admira- 
tion of all who view it; for symmetry 
and chasteness of design it has scarcely 
its equal in the sepulchral monuments 
of any age or country, while the situa~ 
tion in which it is placed is exccllently 
calculated to arrest the attention of the 
passing traveller. 

It is intended to adorn the interior 
with a piece of sculpture, in alto-re- 
lievo, from the chisel of Turnerelli ; and 
the subject which the artist has chosen 
may be considered as the apotheosis 
which the bard selected for himself. In 
the dedication of the first edition of his 
poems to the members of the Caledo- 
nian Huut, Burns observes, “ the poetic 
genius of my country found me as the 
prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha, at the 
plough, and threw her inspiring mantle 
over me.” The alto-relievo of the 
sculptor will embody this elegant 
thought on marble, and the effect of the 
whole cannot fail to be heightened by 
the sublimity and grandeur of an idea 
so highly poetical. 








PRESCIENCE ; OR, THE SECRETS OF DIVINATION. 


A POEM. BY EDWARD SMEDLEY, junior. 
a —— 
From the Monthly Review. 


F TER the mass of nonsense which, 

inthe discharge ofour literary duty, 
we are so constantly compelled to peruse, 
itis indeed a relief and a refreshment to 
witness the gradual improvementand the 
corrected labour of a genuine English 
writer. ‘To no department of criticism 
does this remark more forcibly apply 
than to that which is occupied in the 
examination of modern poetry. 
, Mr, Smediey’s object seems to have 
Yeen to tread in the steps of those suc- 
cessful writers who have chosen some 
Passion or power of the human mind as 
the favourite ground-work of their com- 
Positions ; and who have built on this 
foundation an edifice of moral reflection, 
'storical iliustration, and fanciful em- 
ellishment, calculated to instruct and to 
Please the thoughtful and the classical 


reader. Such are the several “ Pleas- 
ures” of “Jmagination,” of “Hope,” 
and of “ Memory,” which have been 
deservedly admired and esteemed in 
their day ; and which bid fair to pos- 
sess a permanent reputation in the an- 
nals of our poetry. 

In the first part, the author describes 
the famous scene thatis saidto have 
taken place before the battle of Phil- 
ippi : 

‘ Thus when their steel the band of brothers 

dre w 

And Freedom bathed it inher holiest dew ; 

When at the base, where imag’d Pompey 
stood, 

His thirsty spirit drank ambition’s blood ; 

Heaven on the deed it low’d forbore to smile, 

And mourn’d its cause could triumph but 
awhile. 
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Then, as they tell, the sorrowing lord of day 
Veil’d his bright coronal,and quench ’dhis ray; 
Glanc’d toward Philippi with diminish’dlight, 
And shrank as conscious of the coming fight. 


* The fight was near---already on the plain, 
Thousands had slept, who ne’er shall sleep 
again, 
Unless that dreamless nothing sleep we call 
Whose couch is spread for ever and for all. 
’Twas that strange seasog when the waning 
night 
Unfolds her dusky wing to fly from light ; 
When ’tis not morning,yet one single ray, 
Flung from the east,would almost make itday. 
Well may the waking fear that doubtful hour, 
When spirits sail abroad, and fiends have 
power ; 
And o’er the slumber’s fancy-wilder’d view, 
Flits many adream, whose warning may be 
true. 
By the dim taper in his tented dome, 
Then sate the last best son of falling Rome ; 
The patriot dagger at his right hand lay, 
Whose point had rent great Cesar’s soul away; 
And in each pause of thought he trac’d the 
page 
Rich with the honey of Athena’s sage. 
Can those be footsteps which his ear assail ? 
*Tis but the burden of the twilight gale! 
Js thata shadow which deceives his eye ?[cy. 
He glances round---there’s nought but vacan- 
A moment yet he looks---it stands there now, 
Shap’d as before, and horror on its brow ! 
Fierce from each dim and shadowy feature 
broke [spoke : 
The chilling smile which sated vengeance 
Jt rais’d the purple which was folded round, 
Aud bared and counted man ya gaping wound; 
Stretch’d its lank finger where the falchion 
lay, away ! 
Pointed the battle-plain, and i wt 
* Calm sate the hero ; once before his eye 
Glar’d on that nameless vision passing by ; 
Dwelton th’unearthly warning which it gave, 
And saw, and listen’d as became the brave. 
Vain all the portents which beset his way, 
The dream by night, the sun obscur’d by day: 
One only star could fix his longing view, 


Th’ uuerring beam which patriot valour 
threw ! 


The following attempt to pourtray a 


character of which so many have con- 
fessed, 


*¢ ~--=--neguo monstrare, et sentio tantum,” 


is far from unsuccessful : 
* Oh! for that holy hope, that keen desire, 
Which fans the slumbering spark of minstre} 
fire ; 


Smedley’s  Presciénce.” 
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Breathes to his soul the rich perfume of fame, 
And wafts the fragrance of a deathless name! 
Oh'! for that moment when no more represt, 
The master-spirit rages in his breast : [rise, 
When from their source the bright creations’ 
And thought outruns eaeh image it supplies, ' 
When on the tablet of enraptured mind, 
Each form is shadow’d out, but not defin’d ; 
And as the wildly blended colours flow, 
O’er the first tints the lights of fancy glow. 
Tis then the mighty workman can combine 
These jarring seeds in unconfus’d design ; 
His rapid eye the seeming waste surveys, 
And marks the plan which regulates the 
maze ; [ were blent, 
Awakes a world, where heaven and earth 
And bars the waters from the firmament. 
Ere yet its race his chariot has begun, 
The course is pass’d, the goal of glory won ; 
Ere yet the quarry its rude mass bestows, 
A God beneath the breathing marble glows; 
Swift to his lips unbidden numbers throng, 
And inspiration rashes on his song ; 
Then coming ages pass before his eyes, 
And dreams of long futurity arise ; 
Tongues yet unborn his living strain rehearse, 
And climes unthought of echo with his verse ; 
He sees the laurel which entwines his bust, 
He marks the pomp which consecrates his 
dust ; [now, 
Shakes off the dimness which obscures him 
And feelsthe future glory bind his brow.’ 


We reserve our remaining room for 
two beautiful extracts (so indeed they 
may be called) on the dangerous tho’ 
delightful common-places of long im- 
aginary, but at last realized love, and 
on the death-bed of friendship. 


‘ Nor these alone,but gentler hopes belong 
To the soft Fancy-nurtur’d child of song : 
And mid the laurel’s everlasting bower, 
Love’s wanton fingers twine a lighter flower. 
Ah! who has ever glow’d with minstrel 

flame, 

Whom Love neglected for himself to claim ! 
Ah! where the lover who has never paid 
His secret homage in the Muse’s shade ! 
‘ There Fancy paints to his enamour’d gaze, 
Visions of happiness in coming days; 
Portrays some image of the yet unknown, 
And shews the spirit destin’d for his owD 5 
Half veils and half reveals her to his sight, 
And pours o’er all a dimly shadow’d light, 
Till,in his own creation rapt, the boy rita 
Clasps with fond arms his unsubstantial oi 
Hangso’er theimagin’dform himself hasm® ' 
And give unreal substance to a shade. 
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‘ Pase’d is the spell, the talisman unbound, 
His air-built fabric shatter’d to the grouud ! 
The fairy landscape ravish’d from his eyes ! 
The star of pronmise set beneath its skies! 
ah! what the pause of being can supply, 
What fill his craving bosom’s vacancy ! 
Where may the pilgrim his lone steps delay, 
To slake the fever of his thirsty way ! 

Springs but a single fountain in the waste, 
And is that one forbidden to his taste ! 
Farewell the hopeswhich from ambition flow, 
Farewell the promise life and youth bestow : 
Joy idly breathes her easy-hearted strain, 
And reeling pleasure beckons him in vain : 
The proffer’d goblet to his lip is dry, 

And beauty palls upon his wearied eye ; 
Vain all the loveliness which others wear, 
Till the one statue of his hope is there ! 


‘Yet o’er his search some hand unseen 
presides : 

Weans from the false ones, to the real guides; 
From his dim eye with favoring power dispels 
The mist which all diviner vision quells; 
Shadows the past,the forward pathway shows, 
And gifts of planetary might bestows; 
The glass whose surface but for one is clear, 
The ring which presses when the lov’d is near. 


‘Soon as her first light whisper stealsaround, 
His ready ear acknowledges the sound ; 
Deems it sweet music other days have known, 
And catches ere it falls the coming tone ; 

So lost, yet so familiar and so dear, 

He thinks twas always present to his ear. 

Haply ’twas warbled ere condemn’d to earth, 

His spirit gloried in its purer birth ; 

And echoes now its unfergotten strain 

fo lure him upwards to his heaven again. 

He views an image where the features seem 

Like the vague memory ofa shatter’d dream ; 

Or as the visage of a friend when time 

Has render’d strange, with grief, or toil, or 
clime ; 

30 like, we almost greet him by his name, 

Yetso unlike, we doubt it is the same ; 

And wipe away the film, and with surprise 

Scarce dare totrust the gladness of our eyes. 

Itis the single star, whose ceaseless ray 

Has never dimm’d its blaze in ocean spray ; 

The pilot-beam, which steady light supplies, 

The cynosure of never clouded skies, 

itis the holy dream by fancy bred ; 

The hope on which his solitude has fed ; 

The kindred nature whom his bosom claim’d; 

The one for whom he felt his being framed.’ 


The lines on the Loss of a Friend, 


must close our citations. 


* Tis this which whispers solace from the 
bier 


* Where moulders all the heart hath cherished 


here ; 
’Tis this which gilds the twilight of the tomb, 
Thou art not lost for ever in its gloom, 
For ever lost, my brother !---Oh! not all 
Shall slumber on ; butat the mighty call 
Of the dread harbinger of endless fate 
The captive soui shall burst its prison-gate. 
Such is the glorious certainty which cheers 
The sad survivor's manly-flowing tears; 
And pours the sweetness of immortal breath 
Through the dark valley of the shade of death. 


Where isthe spirit now! th’ immortal flame 

Which glow’d beneath yon cold and lifeless 
frame! 

Where now that lofty and aspiring mind, 

Lord of itself, and friend of all its kind! 

It sigh’d not from the bosom ; for I knelt 

Close to the heart, and its last pulses felt. 

It flash’d notfrom the eye; I watch’d its beam 

Fix’d on mine own, and drank its parting 
stream. 

Yet is that bosom hush’d ; and faded now 

The doubtful lustre which illum’d that brow; 

Muteare the lips whichseem’d on life todwell, 

As if not yet content with doing well; 

Which linger’d on their utterance but to pour 

To friendship’s ear one gentle accent more. 

Rent too are now those heartstrings which 
alone 

Throbb’d for our suffering, mindless of their 
own : 

Told not approaching death lest we should 
weep, 

And, when they ceas’d to beat, but seem’d to 
sleep. 


Thought can but little trace the fearful way 
The soul must traverse when it quits its clays 
The unfathomable depths of boundless space, 
The viewless worlds which gird its resting 
place. 

Is it then sleep ?---yes! long unbrokensleep! 

Chill is the couch thy slumbering limbs must 
keep ! 

Curtain’d in night---the worm their bosom- 
mate ! 

Their dream---ah! who thatdreaming can 
relate ! 
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And when they wake---when at their prison- 
doors 
Its all-arousing blast the trumpet pours ; 
When the dread herald rushes on the wind, 
And summons forth the sons of human kind ; 
I see thee then, my brother !---to thine ear 
Sweet flows the warning whichthe guilty fear; 
The matin lay which heavenly minstrels sing, 
“‘ Joy tothe blessed! Glory to their King!” 
Fresh, as from light repose, I see thee rise, 
Eternal hope bright gladdening round thine 


eyes ; 
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And holy meekness, and the sainted smile 

Which rapture wreathes on lips unknown to 
guile. 

Thou goest before me--some few steps before-- 

Ah! if we join, we cannot sever more ! 

I see thee beckon---lead me onward now, 

if at the sapphire throne I dare to bow ; 

Till snatch’d for one brief moment from my 
sight, 

I lose thee in an endless blaze of light !’ 











A TRIP TO PARIS.* PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


- ie 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


HE cuurcues in Paris have been 

much reduced in number by the 
Revolution, particularly those which 
belonged to monasteries. Many of these 
have been turned into hospitals, muse- 
ums, and places for other public pur- 
poses. With the exception of a few, 
the churches here have no lofty steeples, 
which makes the bird’s eye view of Paris 
strikingly different from that of the city 
of London, with its numerous steeples. 
The metropolitan church of Notre Dame 
has only two low towers in the shape of 
truncated cones, and the Pantheon and 
the cupola of the hospital of the Invalides 
form the only lofty objects in the view 
of the buildings of Paris. 

Notre Dame has nothing remarkable 
init for a traveller who has seen the 
cathedrals of England. The description 
says that it was 250 years in building, 
and during the reign of 28 kings,which 
are very insufficient data; it had formerly 
immensely large bells ; one of the three 
doors in front, [ was told, nobody had 
ever been able to open ; Buonaparte, [ 
imagine, would have cut this Gordian 
knot, if he had suspected that any thing 
might be got by it. 

St. Sulpice is a beautiful structure of 
{talian architecture, forming two stories 
of colonnades, without a pediment in 
the front, which hasa tower on each 








ee 


* Concluded from p. 398. 


side; but these are not of the same 
style of architecture. ‘The meridian of 
Paris is laid down with a brass rod on 
the floor of this church, and a contriy- 
ance was pointed out to me on the ceil- 
ing of the church, to make the rays of 
the sun fall on this meridian at noon. 
Buonaparte had several houses pulled 
down infront of this church,anda foun- 
tain placed in the open space, where its 
fine architecture may now be viewed to 
advantage. 

La Magdalene is a beautiful rotunda 
with a cupola, in the rue, or faubourg, 
St. Honoré. 

St. Roche,in rue St. Honoré,is alarge 
parish church,with some good statues of 
saints, and altar pieces. 

St. Eustache, rue Montmartre ; Si. 
Jean l Auxerois, near the Louvre ; St. 
Merry, rue St. Martin, which has a gilt 
ark suspended instead of an altar piece ; 
St. Gervais,near the town hall ; besides 
others; have all some good statues, 
paintings, or stained glass in them. There 
are also two, if not more, Protestant 
churches. Those in the rue St. Honoré 
and rue St. Antoine are large buildings, 
and seem to have beenCatholic parochial 
churches. These were shut, it being a 
week-day. The Catholic churches are 
open every day,and almost all day long. 
In these you see at any time of the day 
a few distressed men and women ejacu- 
lating their sorrows beforea crucifix or @ 
picture or statue of a favourite saint,0o! 
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some maiden kneeling before a pretty 
image or statue of the Virgin Mary, or 
of St. Genevieve with a lamb,whispering 
a short prayer, then rising, making the 
sign of the cross with her thumb on her 
forehead,on her lips,and upon her breast, 
whilst she is dropping a courtesy to the 
image, repeating the same ceremony on 
going out at the door, and besprinkling 
herself with holy water, found in marble 
basons at the entrance of every church. 
This is water,over which the priests in a 
solemn manner have pronounced their 
prayer, that every one, who shall use it 
devoutly,may be purified from all sinful 
propensities ; a ceremony which one 
might suppose to be a subswtute for the 
lustrations of the Pagans. Indeed, the 
numerous ceremonies of the church of 
Rome might lead one to imagine that 
the early directors of the Christian 
churches endeavoured gradually to bring 
over the Pagans into their community, 
by finding them substitutes for the many 
rites of their religion, which were inter- 
woven with all their daily domestic con- 
cerns in every place. ‘The incorporeal, 
omnipresent, Omniscient, divine spirit 
worshipped by the enlightened few, the 
Mens que agitat molem et magno se cor- 
pore miscet, it was thought necessary to 
lepresent to the gross minds of the multi- 
tude as Jupiter in thunder, Ceres in the 
fields, Pan in the woods, Flora in the 
gardens,and as the Lares, or household 
gods,by their fire-sides. Moses himself 
irom whom we receive the sublimest idea 
of the spirituality and unity of God,ap- 
pearsas if he had been sensible of the 
lecessity of pointing out to the gross 
winds of the Israelites a locality and 
place for their God, viz. between the 
wings of the cherubim, which he had 
Ps ordered to place on the top of the 
rk, 

Persons acquainted with the calendar 
ofthe Pagan Romans, would suppose 
hem to have been the most religious 
People that ever existed, there being 
hardly a day in the year which has not 
“ome religious ceremony prescribed for 
'. Their greatest philosopher and 
‘_testnan,Cicero, begins his instructions 
0 bis son with: In primis venerare 

'v0s ! Both the nations who have 
made the most conspicuous figure on 
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the theatre of the world,the Greeks and 
the Romans, borea serious respect for 
their religious institutions in their best 
eras, and declared when their minds 
relaxed into irreligious levity; a bad 
prognostic for every modern nation, at- 
tempting to emulate these nations in 
glory, and beginniog even with that re- 
laxation with which those nations ended 
their career. 

TheRevolution has left these churches 
very poor; though I observed organsin 
several of them, I do not recollect having 
heard one of them played on, perhaps 
because the congregations could not 
afford ro pay an organist. 

The Puntheon,formerly the church of 
St. Genevieve, near the old church, 
bearing still that name, stands on, I be- 
lieve,the highest ground within Paris, 
and furnishes one of the finest objects in 
the view of that city by its lofty and ele- 
gant cupola. It is surrounded by a gal- 
lery, like that of St. Paul’s in London, 
but it is on that account thought by 
many people to be,mot so elegant as the 
cupola of the Invalides. Indeed, this 
gallery has proved too heavy for the 
arches and pillars within the church by 
which the cupola is supported, so that 
the pillars required to be strengthe ed 
by brick-work, which has taken away 
much of their former light appearance, 
The elegant front of this temple is built 
in imitation of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and consists of twenty-four columns, 
each about fifty-three feet high, sup- 
porting a pediment,along the bottom of 
which are inscribed in large characters 
these words : 

AUX GRANDS HOMMES, LA PATRIE RE- 
CONNAISSANTE. 

In the centre of this pedimentis sculp- 
tured a figure of France leaning ona 
shield, with the words, Republique Fran- 

oise engraven onit, anda figure of 
Liberty presenting her a label inscribed 
with, Droits de Vhomme, and the words 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or Death, 
are but halfeffaced. The whole height 
of this building is two hundred and 
eighty feet. A wide stone staircase leads 
dowa to the vaults, where the remains 
of some of the great men are deposited. 
Here you are shown the sarcophagus 
containing the body of Voltaire. His 
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heart, said my guide, is at Ferney, his 
body is here,and his spirit—every where. 
On the sarcophagus of Rousseau a hand 
with a burning torch is carved, as pro- 
truding from a door half opened, indica - 
ting, as the guide said, that from his 
tombhestillenlightensthe world. Here 
are also the tombs of the duke of Mon- 
tebello, and of several generals, and 
some statesmen. The whole is rather 
too prettily arranged for a receptacle of 
the departed great ; and it might bring 
to your imagination the boxes and 
shelves of a haberdasher’s or milliner’s 
shop. Is Buonaparte to be excluded 
from a place among these worthies ; or 
will the extinctus amabitur idem be ap- 
plicable to him also ? 

From this temple of the Revolution 
the mind by a natural transition is led 
to the contemplation of the Abbey of St. 
Dennis, near Paris,the former depository 
of the first, if notthe greatest, men in 
France. This building is considerably 
smaller than Westminster Abbey. It 
has two towers in front of unequal height. 
Here are no monuments,and a thorough 
repair of the inside was almost finished. 
In the vaults below, the remains of the 
sovereiens of France used to be deposi- 
ted, as is generally known, as well as 
therevolutionary fury which the Parisian 
mob exercised against these relics of 
royalty. The guide opened a door 
leading into a small yard or garden,and 
pointed to a raised ground, covered with 
turf, and planted with a few stunted firs, 
as the place where the ashes of the royal 
remains, after having been burnt, were 
deposited. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 
exclaimed one of the spectators. 

The Temple, near the Boulevard du 
Femple,now exhibits an elegant modern 
structure, erected on the site where for- 
merly stood the strong building, origi- 
nally the property of the Knights Tem- 
plars, and which during the Revolution 
became so memorable by having been 
the prison of the Royal Family, and of 
many other persons of consequence. 
The rooms still exist where the royal 
prisoners were lodged on the day when 
they were first sent thither. They ima- 
gined that these rooms were assigned 
for their occupation ; but late at night, 
when the king was going to bed, a pe- 
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remptory order arrived from the Comi | 


mittee of Public Safety to put them 
immediately into the strong towers 
which was done of course. The porter 
who attends in this place has made an 
ingenious representation ofthe old strong 
square building, with the four towers. 
this model opens, and exhibits the dif. 
ferent apartments, with figures, carved 
upon a proportionate scale, of the diffe. 
rent persons of the Royal Family, who 
inhabited them. In one of these rooms 
theKing is represented informing his 
family of his death-warrant having been 
issued ; in another the little Dauphin is 
insulted by his keeper, Simon the shoe. 
maker. Atatable you see a number 
of the Commis de Police, of whom sixty 
wereguillotined along with Robespierre, 
Pichegru is likewise represented lying 
strangled upon his bed ; another room 
exhibits the Duchess of Angouleme after 
the fall of Robespierre, her mind almost 
destroyed by grief, having now a dog 
and a kid given her for her amusement, 
when she gradually recovered her senses. 
The Maison de Ville,or town hall, is 
another building of revolutionary me- 
mory: itis of an ancient ornamental 
style of architecture,having a large open 
spacein front,which adjoins immediately 
tothe Place de Greve near the quay. 
Here criminals are executed, and the 
whole place has obtained an infamous 
notoriety from the sanguinary scenes 
exhibited there in the early days of the 
Revolution. The lamp-irons,of horrid 
memory,may still be seen here, one ot 
them at the corner of a coffee-house, '2 
which I sat down,endeavouring to recal 
to my imagination the impressions my 
mind used to receive from the accounts 
of what was then acting on that very 
spot, when that place resounded with 
the yell of an infuriated mob, dragging 
their victim toa mock trial and execu- 
tion. Some of the judges of those tr 
bunals are still alive, and perhaps ready 
to take their seats again, if merciful 
Providence do not refuse them the op- 
portunity. | 
W hat golden promises did the authors 
of this Revolution hold out to this d& 
luded nation, though they left them »” 
thing but maddening disappointmen - 
Nous substituerons la grandeur & 
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Phomme a la petitesse dés grands ! said 
Robespierre in one of his speeches in 
tbe convention. . 
The rHeaTRES Of Paris,at a first view, 
disappoint the visitor who is used tothe 
brilliancy of the London theatres, or 
rather of the interior of the houses; parti- 
cularly if his first visit should be to the 
Theatre Francois, which may be consi- 
dered as the principal national theatre. 
The fronts of the boxes in this house 
have evidently not been cleaned, much 
less new painted, for many years past. 
Their original colours seems to have been 
an initation of marble withoutany gild- 
ing. ‘The whole inside of the house is 
illuminated by only one large circular 
frame with lamps,suspended in the cen- 
tre from the ceiling, ‘The oil in these 
lamps being very pure, a tolerable de- 
cee of light is thrown upon the upper 
sores of the house; but the lower 
paris ana the pit lie in sombre darkness, 
in which the audience seem to hide 
themselves, as if ashamed of the dirty 
appearance that surrounds them. The 
old dusty stage curtain is in perfect har- 
mony with the rest, whilst not a single 
iemale figure breaks the gloomy monoto- 
nous hue of the pit, that place being al- 
lotted for male spectators only. A per- 
soo acquainted with the taste of the 
French for decoration and brilliancy, 
must naturally be led to ask the ques- 
ion, What can be the cause of the total 
absence of these qualities in their princi- 
pal national theatre? I could not but 
Suppose that it was from design, either 
0 give more effect to the stage, or for 
the audience to appear to be assembled 
there lor the purpose of having their at- 
‘ention attracted only by what is going 
Xupon the stage, perhaps from both 
these causes together. A Frenchman in 
40 adjoining box confirmed my suppo- 
‘ition, which acquired an additional pro- 
ability when at Catalani’s concert in 
the Salle de Favart, I saw that room 
nore brilliantly illuminated than any I 
na Das The performance I 
MA ae heatre Frangois was! phigenia 
\ulis, by Racine. ‘The character of 
Plgenia was attempted,as a first essay, 
. . ed of the celebrated Mademoi- 
a mores, This actress appeared to 
Hy friends in-the house ; the 
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influence of her sister, and her own 
youth and beauty, soothed the many- 
headed monster of criticism ; she was, 
however, decidedly unequal to the un- 
dertaking. She succeeded better ina 
smart alter-piece. ‘Talma’s representa- 
tion of the haughty ungovernable Achil- 
les justly drew forth bursts of applause ; 
he shews rather too much of the stage 
manner, and on a close view his features 
appeared to me to exhibit much of vul- 
garity, particularly when assuming the 
features of contempt,or similar passions. 
Mademoiselle George performed Cly- 
temnestra ; though a fair and lusty wo- 
man, her features were capable of much 
expression. Agamemnon in this play 
is certainly a character under continual 
distress of mind, which, combined with 
the classic dignity of that monarch, will 
not allow of much action; yet I think 
the performer sunk into a too drowsy 
monotony throughout the whole per- 
formance. 

The French QOpera,rue Richelieu. 
The inside of this house has a much bet- 
ter appearance than that before mention- 
ed. ‘The curtain of this stage was no 
doubt painted by the same Frenchman, 
who executed the present curtain of the 
Opera House in London, representing a 
real curtaio, with an immense body,and 
depth of folds. Here the Opera of Jo- 
seph was performed : the splendid and 
appropriate scenery, decorations, and 
dresses,left nothing to wish for. When, 
in one of the scenes of this opera, Sim- 
eon, at the head of his brethren, disclo- 
ses to Jacob, that Joseph had not been 
devoured by wild beasts, but had been 
sold by them,the agonized father stretch 
ing out his arms, exclaims, I curse you ! 
a crash from the orchestra accompanies 
it like thunder,and all the sons of Jacob 
fall prostrate before bim. I seldom 
have met with any thing equal to this 
for effect.* 

At another theatre, I believe des 
Varietés,the Prodigal Son was perform- 
ed ; the same attention was there paid 
to the scenery and dresses, The Thea- 
tre d’Odeon, near the Luxembourg, is 
elegant as well in its external architec- 





* The dancing here is, as might he expect- 


ed, beyond any thing of that kind exhibited 
any where else, 
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tecture as in its internal arrangements, 
but the company now performing there 
is but mediocre. Besides these theatres, 
there are those—of the Vaudeviilles, 
where I was disgusted with seeing a 
man performing in woman’s clothes ; of 
the Porte St. Martin, and a number of 
inferior places for dramatic exhibitions, 
where nothing is paid at the entrance, 
and the expenses are raised upon the 
articles consumed. At these places, I 
understand, it is not allowed, that more 
than two performers appear upon the 
stage atthesame time. ‘The quietness, 
propriety, and decorum that reigned in 
all these public places at Paris, I must 
acknowledge, surprised me, as quite con- 
trary to my expectation : nor could the 
least fault be found with the female 
dresses among the performers any more 
than among the spectators. 

The Parars Rovat.—This celebrat- 
ed spot, the rendezvous of the loungers, 
the idle and profligate of Paris, is situa- 
ted rather centrically in the rwe St. Ho- 
noré, where is the entrance to this palace 
ofthe Duke of Orleans. Opposite to 
the entrance, on the otherside of the 
public street, is a large place for hackney 
coaches, and a large stone front inclos- 
ing a reservoir of water. The entrance 
to the palace is of a fine Italian style of 
architecture, and leads into a court of a 
square, from having buildings on each 
side, the leftof which are occupied by 
national guards, doing duty there, toge- 
ther with the English and Prussians. 
Here also is the exchange for the mer- 
chants, at present; that most splendid 
building begun by Napoleon, to serve 
for the same purpose, being left unfinish- 
ed. ‘This entrance forms one of the 
two narrow sides of the parallelogram, 
or oblong square of the whole palace, 
inclosing an Open area intersected by 
walks among a few trees. The sidesof 
the building form piazzas of about nine- 
ty arches on each side, and so many 
wiadows over them in the first story. 
Under these piazzas, smoothly paved, 
there are innumerable shops, coffeehou- 
ses, restaurateurs, &c. forming a lounge 
ofabout fifteen minutes round the whole, 
among a constant crowd of perambula- 
tors, male and female. Towards sun- 
set all these shops are illuminated, the 
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brilliant articles exposed in them increa. 
sing the light: the same takes Place 


with the coffee-houses, and restayrai | 


teurs, which have windows down almost 
to the ground, with large panes of glass, 
through which you may behold almost 
the whole company, male and female, 
seated at different tables, with a profus. 
ion of dishes, fruit, and the longnecked 
bottles of French wine ; whilst in the el- 
egant bar you see the mistress, and 
sometimes her daughters, dressed in the 
fashion of the day, seated among heaps 
of fruit, and vases with flowers, and the 
whole of this assemblage, with all its 
lights, reflected by immense mirrors or 
pier glasses, placed in profusion, along 
the walls, with numerous gilt decora- 
tions, clocks, bursts, and figures from 
the antique. ‘The first floor of this 
range of buildings is likewise occupied 
by coffee-houses and restaurateurs, 
which increase the illumination after 
sun-set. Next tothe French giltclocks, 
vases, &c. the British fine cutlery con- 
tributes most to the brilliancy of these 
shops. ‘The gaming tables are on the 
second floor, and open even to those 
who choose to be only spectators ; at 
some of them nothing but gold was 
pushed about. Some of the cellars in 
this place are turned into places for en- 
tertainment, called Caveawx, where mu- 
sic is heard in the evening. ‘The nume- 
rous book-stalls and reading-rooms fur- 
nish all the papers and pampblets of the 
day ; hither you may retire from the 
crowd constantly moving round, which 
is at present considerably increased by 
the numerous foreign military in theit 
fantastic dresses and mustachios, drag 
ging their clattering sabres over the pave- 
ment, as it were in defiance of the vat- 
quished Gauls. 

I have seen the King and some of the 
Royal Family atthe Tuilleries walking 
to chapel through the Salle des Mare- 
chaux, Vive le Roi! Vive le Ducde 
Berry ! was here and there cried among 
the spectators, but it seemed heartless 
and reminded me of the raven, kept by 

. ‘onde at 
the servant of the Prince of Cond 
Wanstead, whom they bad taught (0 


cry Vive le Roi! The portraits of the 


marshalls who have led the F wor a 
mies to so many victories, are pe 4 
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sot the most appropriate objects to occu- 

the attention of the crowds collectin 
here to see the Royal Family. The 
view of these portraits led me intoa train 
of thought, mixed up with perplexity 
and doubt, as to the stability of the 

esent state of things here: and to re- 
eve my mind I hastened to 

The Louvre.—At the entrance into 
dis square building your mind is struck 
with the most pleasing and exhilarating 
dfect, arising from the indescribable 
beauty of the architecture in its present 
sate, as renewed by Napoleon, though 
that side next to the Tuilleries is I think 
rather overcharged with ornaments. 

The Gallery of the Louvre, with its 
yeasure of works of art, which never 
has been, nor never will be equalled, is 
almost my daily resort. A few of the 
pictures have already been taken away 
bysome of the foreign sovereigns now 
bere, and there is ao knowing where the 
operations of the imperial and royal 
collectors mayend. Stern Justice says, 
letevery body have his own again ; 
aid Policy insinuates that these illegiti- 
mate trophies ought not toremain as a 
youd display to future generations, I 
am conscious that I have contracted a 
inendly feeling for this most splendid 
emple of the arts,and am glad that I 
not subjected to the perplexity of 
ieciding upon its fate. 

There are a great number of other 
places here of the highest interest, which 

cannot now notice particularly, such 
8 the French Institute, the Jarden des 
Plantes, Museum of Ancient Monu- 
nents, Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers 
he manufacture of the Gobelins, new 
palaces, fountains, markets, prisons, &c. 
But let me not omit, whilst I am think- 
ng ofit,Le nobleJeu du Carousal. This 
machine, upon a large scale. Like 
; "roundabouts at English fairs, with 
“1 oem horses as large as life, on which, 
Ae — of trumpets, not only the 
te - ut elderly French gentlemen 

dies, ride round tilting at rings— 
ve la Bagatelle ! 
bi ag Now going to leave Paris and 
lenah which has marked the era 
‘ phew hoe the annals of the world by 
te ution, ever to be referred to as 
‘on both for government and peo- 
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ple. It will hardly be denied that one 


of the principal sources of this Revolu- 
tion may be traced to the character and 
conduct ofthe dynasty upon the throne, 
who from long possession and habit 
seemed to consider a greatnation with 
all its faculties as their property. They, 
like the gods of Epicurus, reposed on 
their Olympian couches, careless of what 
was going on in the sphere below them ; 
unwilling or unqualified to understand 
the signs of the times, which called 
loudly upon them to bestir themselves in 
revising the institutions of the society 
over which they preside, and to adapt 
them gradually to the change which had 
taken place in the understanding and 
feelings of that society. The affection 
of the nation, which had before centered 
in this dynasty and government, no lon- 
ger found a hold in such unsubstantial 
materials, and it returned as it were to 
the bosom of the nation, which now be- 
came ready to ally itself with any one or 
more demagogues who should under- 
stand how to flatter that interest and 
vanity which the government had neg- 
lected. Financial distresses forced the 
government to approach the nation as it 
were for a parley, to be reunited by 
reciprocal sa~rifices; but here talents, 
science, and energy unshackled by prin- 
ciple on the one side, were opposed to a 
blank nullity on the other.* The con- 
sequence was, that the whole political 
society of the French nation was resolv- 
ed into its elements. Through this 
dreadful confusion, the principal char- 
acteristics of the nation—vanity, and a 
thirst after military glory,guided by mil- 
itary discipline, like the lava of a volca- 
no,soon burst through the frontiers of 
France. Whoever did not enter into 
this course, remained involved in the 
night of anarchy. The atoms that were 
tossed about in this chaos had no centre 
of gravitation but destruction,no affinity 
but iniquity, and it soon expelled from 
its foul bosom whatever remained of 
virtue, and a decent respect for the 





* What kind of men those were to whose 
hands the salvation of the monarchy was entrust- 
ed, may be collected from the work of M. Ber- 
trand de Molleville, exhibiting such a degree of 
contemptible imbeciltty among the members, as 
is only capable of the addition, that it should be 
published by the first of these ministers himself, 
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character and institutions of their ances- 
tors. Instead of liberty, whose coy 
charms are to be approached only by 
self-denial, they embraced the harlot 
licentiousness, and they erected their 
temple of reason upon the ruins of every 
thing that is rational. In the next peri- 
od a sense seemed to arise inthe leaders 
of their utter inability to restore order, 
and provide security, if not for their 
power,at least for the plunder, they had 
acquired ; nothing but a proportionate 
force could compress such disorganized 
elements,but such a force they could not 
presume to wield: they looked about 
for the man who might be competent to 
this—and behold a Naroteon Buona- 
PARTE ! 

This man, in the consciousness of his 
being the soul ofthe whole armed body, 
full of presumption inspired by success, 
and well understanding the nature and 
bent of the nation, placed himself on the 
vacant throne of the Bourbons, nay, of 
the Caesars. Such a step is rarely un- 
accompanied by great crimes, for which 
compensation is too readily accepted in 
splendid talents. It was not owing so 
much to any use he made of the armed 
force in the interior of the empire, as to 
the general sense of his having it at his 
disposal, that the jarring elements of 
faction arranged themselves into some 
order and submission. The armed force 
was thus, from necessity as well as from 
choice,ready to be employed in the gra- 
tification of their thirst for conquest,gio- 
ry,and plunder, as well as of Napoleon’s 
own ambition, Nocompunctious feel- 
ings for the natton, which, sooner or la- 
ter,assaiis the breast of a legitimate sov- 
ereign born and bred among them, 
checked his prodigality of the blood of 
Frenchmen. With the unqualified sub- 
mission of the nation to a despot,giving 
promptness to the execution of his plans, 
he united the advantage of a democra- 
cy, which offered all the talents of the 
nation to the penetration and discrimi- 
nation of Napoleon; and his contempt 
for the principal governments of Europe, 
finished the list of requisites for a con- 
queror. The nations of the continent, 
either palsied by the imbecility of their 

vernment, or benumbed by the torpid 
effect of their forms and institutions, be- 


Napoleon Buonaparte. 
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held with terror this meteor blazin 
along the political horizon, whilst the! 
breath of execration was stopped by as. 
tonishment, nay, admiration! As fa 
as success could deify a mortal, Napo- 
leon was, in his own contemplation, 
god! “As long as my descendants,” he 
said at his coronation, “ shall promote 
the glory and interest of France—my 
spirit shall be with them !” 


“ Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.” 


After looking up with awful submis. 
sion to an all-ruling Providence, and 
considering only natural means, we are 
convinced that nothing could overturg 
this military colossus but the very spirit 
and elements of which it was composed, 
No mind but such as was capable of that 
unfeeling waste of human life, by means 
of which Napoleon had overwhelmed so 
many armies,could have been induced 
to lead his whole collected force into the 
destructive climate of Russia. Thatcon- 
tempt which Napoleon entertained for 
the sovereigns of the continent, even 
collectively,made him bid them that de- 
fiance,which produced the union of all 
of them,cemented by the spirit, fortitude, 
and extraordinary means, of the people 
of Britain. ‘That pride with which his . 
successes had filled his mind, prevent- 
ed him from accepting those conditions 
of peace, with which he might have re- 
turned to France a demigod, but where | 
nothing would satisfy him but being re- 
ceived by the enslaved nation with ther 
acclamations in the language of the set- — 
vile Roman poet to Augustus the En- 
peror of the world ; 


“ Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale, fatentes. 


But this extraordinary phenomenon | 
in mortal shape, thus taunting,as It were, | 
Fortune, to turn every side of him to § 
view,exhibited at last his fatal defect '0 | 
the eyes of astonished nations, This 
self-imagined god proved not to be pos: 
sessed of as much magnanimous forti- | 
tude as was exhibited by a common 
dancing woman, who after having be- 
come the Empréss of Justinian, when 
the Emperor prepared to fly from an" 
surrection at Constantinople, stopp 
him, exclaiming : “ Itis glorious (9 “" 
supon a throne !” 
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THE AERIAL ISLES: BY J. INGLE. 


From the Panorama, 


és j ig beautiful appearance of the 

heavens after sun-set on a calm 
summer evening, (occasioned by the re- 
flection and refraction of the rays of light 
on the dense medium of the atmosphere) 
is perhaps one of the most sublime pic- 
tures in nature ; and the variety of glow- 
ing colours which tinge the floating va- 
pours,and clouds scattered over that part 
of the horizon where the sun sets, pre- 
sents to the eye a landscape surpassing 
any earthly scene, where the mind, lost 
in silent contemplation, may form to it- 
self islands floating in a sea of gold ; 
rocks and mountains arrayed with the 
most brilliant dyes, whose lofty summits 
seem to scale the vault of heaven ; deep 
giens and caverns thro’ which the eye 
obtains as it were the prospect of a much 
brighter region ; and in fact every ob- 
ject lovely or sublime in nature, wrought 
in the brilliant loom and tinged with 
the ethereal dyes of heaven.” 

This note shews that the Author has 
contemplated the beauties of nature with 
no feeble eye, or feeble imagination ; 
and the effect of the scene seems to us, 
to have formed the ground-work of Mr. 
Ingles poetical labours. 

So far Nature warrants the poet ; but 
to form a poem of several books, the 
imagination of the Bard must far exced 
the warrant of Nature,and he must finish 
the picture of these islands, must people 
them with sentient beings,and must con- 
trive to interest mankind by describing 
their manners,their enjoyments,and their 
powers,ag sufficiently near to those of 
humanity, yet sufficiently distinct to de- 
light and to startle us,without transgress- 
ing by excess, which would offead and 
repel us. ‘Io accomplish this, Mr.Ingle 
supposes a personage (Malcolm) led 
away by the powers of fancy, who wan- 
ders on the banks of the Dee, where he 
finds his Ellen,of course ; she dies ; and 
ever after the afflicted mourner strays 
over the scenes of his former delight, in 
the deepest sorrow and bewildering grief, 
While thus straying, his active imagina- 
‘ton beholds fays and fairies, mermaids, 


and spirits of mercy; and lastly, the 
spirit of Ellen herself. Each of these 
furnishes a song; and we would willing- 
ly insert that of Ellen, had it been, as it 
ought to have been, the best of them. 


We give as a specimen, the Sea- 
Nymph’s Song, with its introductory 
description ; because it is one of the 
shortest of these imaginary odes. 


THE SEA-NYMPH. 


Ah! ’tis alovely nymph of the wave, 
Rising sae bright from her sea-green cave, 
That lies deep beneath the fathomless ocean, 
Where never is heard the storm’s fierce com- 

motion. 
And see, as she glides o’er the watery sheen, 
More lovely appears the enchanting scene.-— 
Bright in the gleam shines her long flowing 
hair, 
And the zephyrs kiss those tresses sae fair ; 
And the glittering waves, as they sleep from 
the storm, 
Wanton around that beauteous form. 


Oh ! ’tis a lovely prospect to see ! 
Gliding sae fair o’er a waveless sea, 
Youth blooms for aye in those sparkling eyes 
That vie with yon gems in the radiant skies ; 
Whilst o’er those dear features such beauty 
displaying, 
Sweet smiles and dimples for ever are playing, 
Yes ! fair was the sight! and Malcolm I ween 
Had never beheld so lovely a scene ; 
That beauteous form so charming to view4 
Those radiant eyes of the softest blue! 
That snowy bosom the still waves among, 
To which the calm billows now wantonly 
clung, 
For Fancy ne’er saw in her wildest mood, 
So fair a form as the Nymph of the flood. 


Andhark! asshe lingers near yon craggy 
> steep 

Her wild ditty ringso’er the slumbering deep; 

She’s calling around her companions sae gay, 

To boune with her to those lands far away, 

Where the bright star of night fromits high 
arch sae blue 

Sips from still ocean the evening dew.-—- 

Ah! wildo’er the billow the descant was 
Tung, 

As thus the dear maiden her lay sweetly sung: 
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‘* On the mountains of Dee the moonbeams 
glint, 
And the waters are glowing with many atint 
Of wavy gold and silvery sheen ; 
Oh! ’tis alovely enchanting scene! 


Then come forth, ye nymphs of the dark roll- 
ing deep, 

The sun "neath our realm hath sunk down to 
sleep ! 

Leave, leave for a while your glittering cares, 


To sport wi’ me on the bright gleaming 
waves: 


For ’tis meriment all, in the moon’s pale 
gleam, 

Now fades on the ocean day’s rosy beam, 

So,come,and we’’ll glide o’er the wave of the 
Dee, 

The lovely sweet glow of the evening to see. 
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We'll skim o’er the sea in the pale moon-light, 

And our music shall float on the breeze of the 
night; 

And the Dee’s flowing stream shall join the 
song, 

And the mountain’s wild echo the sweet strain 
prolong. 


And we'll home o’er the billow to lands far 
away ! 

Were sweetly are glowing the last beams of 
day ! 

For the vesper planet is blazing above, 

A beacon amid those islands of love. 


Oh! gay arethe scenes that are glittering 
there.--- 

And we will ere long the revelry share ; 

For the star of love presides o’er the scene, 

And oursea-green realmis rolling between.” 











LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


LETTER Ii, 


ARITA, my good sister, this 
head of mine is distracted. The 
cracking of whips,the bawling of news- 
men, the grinding of organs,and a hun- 
dred carriages rattling through my brains 
—these are the tunes my pen is dan- 
cing to. 

I have now travelled over a great part 
ef the city, and such acity! Actually, 
the people here make no difference be- 
tweenamile andastep. They told me 
it was only a stepfrom Bond-street to 
Temple-bar. Fancy then a step where 
you are jostled by two thousand passen- 
gers, and where before you have strug- 
gled half way you feel the greatest mind 
in the world to turn into a shop and make 
your will. Here a fellow forces a slip 
of paper upon you, which directs you 
either to a property or toa pill. Next 
comes a creature four feet high, at- 
tempts, as he passes,to raise his umbrella 
over yourows. Then you must stand 
five minutes at a corner, while a bl 
coal-heaver and his black horses go 
in slow procession. I say nothing of the 
mud. My wasberwoman and I must 
settle that account. 

But astill greater hindrance arises 
from a set of ungainly walkers who in- 
fest all the fashionable streets. They 






eonsist,for the most part,of eértain prim 
ladies and gentlemen, who have acquir- 
ed a knack of walking too fast and too 
slow at the same time ;—too fast for the 
lazy loungers,and too slow for the smart 
men of business ; besides going so zig- 
zag, that just when you think you have 
got room to pass them, they tack right 


ahead and let you drop back into their, 


wake. And yet, strange to te the 
pathways are crowded with girls, who, 
I am informed,are walkers of streets by 
profession. I wish with all my heart, 
these prim ladies and gentlemen would 
take lessons from them, 

But nothing astonished me more, as 
I went along, than the unseemly conti- 
guity of hovels and palaces. A butch- 
er’s trough anda nobleman’s portico 
are no uncommon neighbours ; an un- 
dertaker sticks himself by the side of 
a toyman ; even a prince’s house, they 
tell me, stands in a stable yard; and I 
have myself seen jewels glittering next 
door to fat bacon, and thus, without 
a metaphor, throwing pearls before 


swine. 

But no wonder these incongruities of 
architecture should occur where we see 
just as great an anomaly of manners. 
The only difference here between ment- 
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als and gentlemen is this, that the foot- 
man endeavours to be as genteel as his 
master, and the master tries hard to be 
as vulgar as bis footman. Would you 
suppose there are coachmen in towa 
worth thirty chousanda year? Truly 
there are, sister ; but the jest is, that, so 
far from making their money by driving, 
they often contrive to lose every farth- 
ingof it! At firstI missed seeing a 
number of our greatest characters, be- 
cause I foolishly leoked into their coach- 
es for them. But, in this way, I saw 
all their coachmen and grooms. These, 
you must know, have the inside places, 
and commonly amuse themselves with 
grinning atthe multitude; who, how- 
ever, are too busy grinning at their mas- 
ters, to perceive them. 

As for the dresses of the people, were 
I not certain you repose unlimited con- 
fidence in my veracity, you should not 
have a single line on the subject. W hat 
will you say, when I tell you, that half 
our fine gentlemen are shod with horse- 
shoes ? the fact is notorious ; nay, often 
have I jumped aside from couples of 
them clattering at my heels, lest I should 
be run over. 

But if they affect the dray-horse about 
the heel, they pique themselves upon 
having a waist like a wasp. You might 
think Garagantua had caught them by 
the middle, and squeezed it miserably ; 
you might fancy a thousand horrid cau- 
ses; some new disorder, some Ovidian 
punishment, but you would never hit 
upon a—pair of’stays. Yet so itis, our 
beaus, our patriarchs, our very heroes 
wear ladies’ stays. ‘There was a most 
promising young fellow shot through the 
stays at Waterloo, who unhappily died 
ofa hemorrhage before he could be un- 
laced. 

But how shall I describe to you the 
Costume ofthe women? ‘Though it is 
now the middle of winter, they clap 
whole baskets of flowerson their heads: 
they are walking gardens ; Eves in the 
Street by their roses, and Eves in the 
drawing-room by their nakedness, 

Others, however, prefer black bonnets 
of a most awful height ; so that if they 

ave not the tongues of Babel, at least 
they have its tower. This: bonnet is 
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surmounted with a drooping plume of 
black feathers, while the rest of the dress 
is gaudytoa veryrainbow. ‘The whole 
seems a composition between a Lord 
Mayor’s pam Ba” ahearse. Nay,’tis 
said, that under this hearse they some- 
times wear tresses cut from the scalp of 
a murderess, or a hanged she-poisoner 
of good natured families. There may 
be some moral in this intimacy between 
beauty and the grave, but really there 
appears to be very little taste. 

Asfor their putting on trowsers, I 
confess I am not surprised at the phe- 
nomenon. If men will stoopto wear 
stays, it follows naturally enough, that 
women will wear the breeches. 

But there is one natural charm which 
] thought fashion itself would never 
attempt to change—a straight back. 
Yet, now-a-days, the spine must seem 
broken before a lady can be well made, 
and to make the fracture easier, the waist 
must take its rise under the arm-pits,— 
A little stuffing completes the piece of 
humpy gentility; but I shall never 
think the picture perfect, till she arrives 
at the decrepid-appendage ofa long cane. 

Only last year, women walked with 
their pockets in their hands, and men 
with their hands in their pockets. Since 
then, times are grown bad ; so men do 
not care to feel mueh where nothing can 
be found. But where should you sup- 
pose women have their pockets now ? 
I will tell you—between their blade- 
bones!!! By the shades of the Ap 
Fluellens, ’tis true. The fillies strap 
portmanteaus upon their backs, and can- 
ter into the streets ! 

Any morning that I go out, and find 
the fashions altered, I shall let you know. 
In the meanwhile, there are other topics, 
I need not describe the publie buildings, 
which the family I am amongst, (of 
whom, by the way, you shall hear,) 
have taken me to see. ‘They have al- 
ready shown me the Tower, St. Paul’s, 
and the Bazaar,—a place where you 
buy bad things with bad money. We 
had fixed on yesterday for Westminster- 
Hall ; but the place being too crowded, 
we went away. However, we found 
no bad substitute in a visit to bedlam, 
Farewell. 
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COLONIAL POLICY. BY A BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


From the Panorama. 


F IS volume is the work of a reflect- 

ing mind, but a mind which sees the 
things it describes thro’ spectacles of a 
certain colour. Many others have given 
the same accounts ; indeed, so many 
others, that if the British government 
were not fully informed on the subject, 
it must be the most stupid under the sun. 
The motto of every traveller should be, 


---------- Nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


We are afraid that, in travelling thro’ 
the country, this gentleman received a 
few shocks to his feelings,and his resent- 
ments did not vanish with his morning 
dreams. There is much truth and point 
in his description of the Americans as a 
people : but we do not warrant every 
line of it. There are such things as un- 
favourable likenesses, and though John 
Wilkes confessed that he every year 
grew more like his portrait by Hogarth, 
yet we do not wish*the Americans to 
become every year closer resemblances 
of all the follewing trazts. 


“‘ In surveying the American people, 
they appear to be of all nations the most 
active, enterprising, patient, laborious, 
frugal, persevering, cautious, and not de- 
ficient in ingenuity. None can excel 
them in the conduct of a lucrative com- 
merce, or in daring feats of seamanship; 
they possess personal courage,are expert 
in the use of fire arms ; and, traversing 
their forests, the American military are 
better adapted to the woody warfare of 
their own country,than European troops, 
whose discipline in such situations is 
rendered comparatively useless ; irregu- 
lar troops being able to hold veterans at 
bay, and destroy them at pleasure, while 
they themselves rest secure amidst their 
gloomy foliage.” . . . 

“TheAmericans are exceedingly enter- 
prising in their commercial transactions, 
particularly those who form the New 
England states, whose petty adventurers 
often risk their whole property in one 
small vessel, depending on their address, 
and the contingencies of trade, for their 
whole support. The very boys are spe- 


culators, If they possess a few dollars, 
they are immediately expended in mer. 
chandize, which is committed to the 
care of a master or mate of a vessel for 
the West Indies. ‘Thus the spirit ofenter- 
prise is universal among them, and 
would deserve high commendation, were 
it always conducted on just and liberal 
principles ; but the reverse is generally 
the case: fraud, smuggling, and perjury, 
are practised with success and without 
reserve ; and thus cupidity prevails 
among them to an astonishing degree, 
An eminent divine of Boston,thus justly 
characterized his countrymen from the 
pulpit, on “ putting away the easily-be- 
setting sin.” ‘* There have existed at 
all times,’ said he, ‘not only personal and 
peculiar, but also national sins ; for in- 
stance, among the ancients, the Asiatics 
were accused of effeminacy, the Cartha- 
ginians of perfidy, &c. So among the 
moderns, the French are said to be vola- 
tile and frivolous ; the Spaniards proud 
and cruel; the English haughty, 
and evincing too great contempt for 
strangers; and we, my brethren, of 
being greedy of gain, and not over scru- 

ulous how we obtain it!’ Hence it 
would seem, that whatever portion of 
ability we may concede to the Ameri- 
cans, we must deny them the character 
of either a great or good people.” 


Many of the writer’s hints concerning 
the West Indies. either have been real- 
ized,or are in progress for being realized. 
We have formerly done our utmost to 
recommend to public-spirited planters 
the trial of a greater variety of articles, 
which, in time, may become objects of 
demand at home. Every instance of 
this, every such discovery adds real 
wealth to the colony,and to the empire. 
What specimens of the following arti- 
cles, carefully cleaned, have lately bee 
shewn in London. 


The Cabbage tree,whose leaves ar 
ligneous, and capable of producing 4 
material resembling flax, the stringy 
fibres of which are remarkable for thei" 
fineness and strength, and free of those 
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occasional inequalities existing in the 
best dressed flax.—Linen made of the 
cabbage tree fibres and common flax 
mixed, would most probably improve 
ihe fabric of fineness of texture,smooth- 
ness of surface, and durability. The 
Creoles are the only persons whouse it 
as a substitute for fine thread, by extract- 
ing the fibres without maceration, and 
drawing the leaf under the edge of aknife 
applied to the thigh. Myriads of cab- 
bage trees could easily be raised; and it 
is worthy of remark, that bad soils and 
rocky grounds would be equally eligible 
forthem. ‘he tree is produced from 
seed which it yields copiously; and itis 
supposed the young plant when aboutten 
feet high would produce the best fibres 


Our author adds, the Silk Grass or gi- 
eantic aloe, produces larger fibres than 
the former, and they are used singly as 
threads for sewing, &c.; their texture is 
firm, round, and thin shaped ; the co- 
lour at first is a glossy white, but, with- 
out bleaching, it becomes in time a pale 
flaxen yellow. ‘This plant deserves pe- 
culiar encouragement, as it is capable of 
being made into cordage of superior ele- 
gance, and, if not exposed to wet, of 
great durability. ‘Though therefore un- 
fit for cables, it would be very snitable 
forthestanding rigging, braces, and bow- 
lines ofaship; its surface being smooth 
and compact, would please the eye, and 
Not injure the seamen’s hands so much as 
‘aecommon cordage. In the manufac- 
ture of whipcord and twine, the silk grass 
would be found greatly superior, produ- 
cing an article of peculiarsmoothness and 
polish, divested of loose filaments. The 
Author has seen some twine manufac- 
lured of silk grase, both by the Indians of 
Guiana and the negroes of Barbadoes, far 
“uperior to that of British manufacture. 


“A remarkable Lochier growsinevery 
part of the West Indies, and that in great 
abundance, descending in festoons of 
aero length from the branches of 
trees, particularly thesilk cotton. It 

ound in greater quantities and higher 
Perfection in Guiana than elsewhere. 
kh r Indians call it ““ Wee weerie,”’ a 
avlek generally applied to substances of 

ay srowth. This vegetable consists 

“ ATHENEUM von, 1. 


of longcurly fibres wonderfully ramified, 
and exactly resembling curled horse hair. 
These fibres are enveloped in a sort of 
brittle crust, to extract which, simple 
maceration alone is necessary. This ar- 
ticle is eligible for all the purposes of 
horse-hair, as a stuffing material, with 
which it might be mixed to great advan- 
tage, or even used alone. 

“There are various other things ofgreat 
valuethatremain unnoticed, or neglected. 
These, in the present state of the coun- 
try,should be explored and brought into 
use. Prohibitions and restrictionsshould 
be removed, and all newstaplesimported 
into this country, duty free, for ten years 
atleast. Thegamboge, the gum-arabic, 
the cinnamon, and camphor trees, are 
found to thrive, both on the Continent 
and islands. A fine specimen of the lat- 
ter, growsin the Botanic Garden in Ja- 
maica. . The attention of the Creoles 
should be drawn to these sources of 
wealth, especially as the three former ar- 
ticles being produced from shrubs rather 
than trees, might be raised very conve- 
niently in hedge-rows, without occupy- 
ing much land; and experience has 
proved, that these useful articles can be 
procured from the plants in great per- 
fection, insomuch that no well founded 
objection can be raised against their 
quality.” . . 

* A miserable race of beings are knowa 
in Jamaica by the name of ** Walk and 
Nyam Buchras,” or white men who only 
walk and eat. These abject wretches 
are, for the most part, those who once 
were industrious, and, descended from 
good families, had the fairest prospects 
opened before them, either as merchants’ 
clerks, or book-keepers on some planta- 
tion. Nothing was wanting to make 
them valuable members of society, but 
the presence of relatives, honourable con- 
nexions, and the dread of censure. Sol- 
itary, and in a strange country, when a 
young man arrives in the West Indies, 
he knows not how to employ his leisure 
time, and looks in vain for those innocent 
amusements which he has left. The 
climate disposes him to sensuality: he 
enters loose company ; is soon ridiculed 
out of those virtuous principles in which 
he was educated, or which he may have 
subsequently imbibed: and feelinga high 
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flow of spirits, he rushes amidst the plea- 
sures of voluptuousness, to the very ex- 
treme of libertinism. By these means, 
he descends with rapidity to the lowest 
point of degraded existence, and meanly 
condescends to subsist as an absolute 
pauper. Rambling over the island, he 
abuses the hospitality of the planters, by 
begging food of one, a bed of another, 
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and of a third the loan of a horse to ride 
to the next plantation. If the planter 
spurns him from his door, he goes to the! | 
negro-yard to beg from them; and if any 
charitable person procures him clothes to 
cover his half-naked body, he will imme. 
diately purchase with them a night’s 
lodging in the hut of some negro-sir| ; 
in short, he will do any thing but work,” 


———- == 
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FUSELV’S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Spite eminent professor and learned 
critic commenced his annual course 
of lectures on his art to the students of 
the Royal Academy, the 11th January ; 
the first lecture commencing with gener- 
al principles, and criticisms on the ise 
and progress of theart among the Greeks, 
and its restogation among the Italians. 
Leonardo da Vinci was the first that 
displayed the light of genius after its 
first dawn in the time of Boccacio: the 
principal feature of whose works was 
character: and this was the state of the 
art till the time of Michael Angelo, 
whose astonishing performances the 
learned professor justly compared with 
the epic works of Homer and Phidias, 
He introduced a series of admirable 
criticisms on his works, judiciously point- 
ing out his defects, and dwelling strong- 
ly on his prominent beauties. Mr. Fu- 
seli pext proceeded to Raffaelle, whose 
cart6ons he considered as unequalled 

simens of energy: he was not how- 
ever faultless, his Madonnas having a 
weak "@hd insiped character. He then 
examined and pointed out the peculiar 
graces of Corregio and of other subse- 
quent artists, particularly Poussin, 'Ti- 
tian, Parmigiano, and Carracci; and 
concluded with some judicicus advice 
to the students. 

The second lecture was devoted to 
drawing or design, which he considered 
as the extreme parts or outline of the 
figure, and remarked the difference be- 
tween the copyist and the imitator, 
which have been too often confounded : 
—the performances of one must possess 
some originality, the works of the other 
are performed mechanically ; the prac- 
tice of both, however, is necessary for 





the successful progress of the student, 
He adverted to the mode of drawing 
pursued by the students, and strongly 
ointed out to them the necessity of cor- 
tness. Mr. F. then made a few re- 
marks on physiognomy, explained the 
distinction between style and manner 
with admirable precision, and concluded 
his second lecture with sound advice 
and general observation on instruction 
and genius. 

Thethird lecture was chiefly on chia- 
reseuro, which the professor defined as 
the art of properly distributing light and 
shade in the mass of composition; its 
excellencies depend on unity and truth, 
He then took a survey of those great 
artists who have excelled or been defi- 
cient in this essential of the art. Among 
the latter he enumerated Raffaelle, and 
among the former Leonardo da Vinci, as 
the first who brought it into notice. Tin- 
toretto, and Corregio, whom he classed 
as superior to all. He then noticed the 
modern schools, and gave Reynolds as 
a superior instance, 

The fourth lecture was most interes!- 
ing, and principally on the subject 0! 
colouring. The art of painting was con- 
sidered by the painter in a double light: 
as awful and sublime, inspiring the 
mind and touching the heart ; or as the 
splendid and ornamental, conducing ‘0 
the delight and deception of the eye ;— 
the former, which elevates the humaa 
race, being the most useful to society, 
and the latter exciting only delightful 
sensations, being of secondary ment 
Mr. Fuseli then entered minutely 19!0 
the investigation of colours and ther 
arrangements, method and handling ; 
and divided historical painting into ‘W° 
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methods—chiaroseuro forming the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the one, and a 
strict adherence to nature in every re- 

t, as well in light and shade as in 
colouring, that of the other. He classi- 
fed and enumerated various masters 
under these two heads, the chief of the 
former being Michael Angelo, and of 
the latter Raffaelle. 

The fifth lecture related to invention, 
which was divided by the professor into 
three clases: landscape, or the delinea- 
tion of animal or vegetable life in its 
utmost extent ; historical composition, 
or representation ; and a moreelevated 
style, selecting and combining the most 
interesting parts of the other two, as 
dramatic and epic painting. The dra- 
matic originated with Raffaelle, the finest 
specimen of which is Paul announcing 
the true God from the Areopagus. The 
epic is the loftiest species of human in- 
vention, astonishing while it instructs— 
belonging exclusively to Homer, Phidias, 
and Michael Angelo—a sphere situate 
between heaven and earth—causing gods 
to become men, and elevating men to 
gods. Mr. Fuseli in a spirited manner 
pointed out the paltry substitutes for 
the noble sphere of invention, and par- 
ticularly mentioned that inferior sort of 
allegory called emblem. Before conclud- 
ing, the energetic professor offered some 


most judicious and acute remarks on 
portrait-painting, which in old times 
was confined to the highest classes of 
society; princes and heroes were its 
only objects ; but as the various classes 
became equalized, luxuries crept in, 
and the folly of portrait-painting, said 
the professor, has extended so far, that 
ifa man has a guinea in his pocket he 
squanders it tosee some obscure member 
of his family in a picture,—if @ picture 
it can be called which consists of mere 
daubs of red and white, possessing no 
interest but to its first owner. 

The sixth and last lecture,on Feb. the 
15th, comprised the important subjects 
composition and expression. ‘The pro- 
fessor defined composition as “ the illus- 
tration of invention,” and divided it into 
two parts moral and physical ; the fore” 
mer being composed of unity, propriety, 
and perspicuity, the latter of perspective 
and chiaroscuro. He instances perfec- 
tions and defects in the works of Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and other great mas- 
ters, offering comments on most of the 
pictures of the latter. He also gave 
some perspicuous remarks on expres- 
sion and the passions; and concluded 
his most admirable course of lectures on 
painting amidst the loudest applauses 
from an assemblage of connoisseurs, 
students, and academicians. 
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JOURNEY TO ADAM’S PEAK, 


IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


We have pleasure in laying before 


our readers the following’ extract 
of a letter describing a journey to the 
summit of Adam’s peak, recently per- 
formed by two officers. 

“While we were in Saffregam we re- 
solved to put in execution a project of 
Which we had talked at Colombo, and 
hefore our return, to visit Adam’s Peak. 

Chis plan we have accomplished ;—~ 
leaving Baddegeddera on the morning 
of the 6th, we gained the summit on the 
next day at half past two in the afternoon. 
Our first march from Baddegeddera was 
5; miles of tolerable road, through a 

ne and interesting country, along the 
left banks of the Caltura river, to the 


royal village, and extensivetfawns of 
Gillemalley. From this place the King 
received his store of Jaggery. There 
are about 250 inhabitants, who are well 
looking and of a creditable appearance. 

From Gillemalley at 3 o’clock, we set 
out for Palabatula, situated on the top 
of the Allehentune Mountain, at the dis- 
tance of 41 miles in a N. E. direction. 
The ascent is about 24 miles in length. 
Here is a small religious establishment 
where the Priests live, who have the care 
of the holy impression of the foot on the 
Peak, and there is good shelter for trav - 
ellers. We slept at this place and soon 
after day-light next morning renewed 
our journey, accompanied by one of the 
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priests as a guide, the road leads fora 
mile and a half over a very rugged and 
abrupt ascent to the N. E. up the Nulu 
Hilla, at the bottom of which about 3 of 
a mile from Palabatula, we crossed the 
Caltura river, and all the way up to the 
top of the hill, we heard it on our right 
hand running below, The next ascent 
is the Hourtilla Hilla of 2 of a mile, 
still more rugged and difficult than the 
former, the road at some places having 
an angle of full 50 degrees, we then as- 
cended the Gonatilla Hilla about 2 a 
mile, still more steep, and the air became 
cooler and clearer, The next stage is 
to Deabetme rather more than a mile, 
and here is the summit of this mountain, 
the road up which is one continual rise 
of four miles without any intervening de- 
scent, although the hill has four names, 
and each division is marked by a white- 
washed stone on the right side of the 
road : there is here asmail Ambelam (a 
Cingalese rest house) and the ruins of a 
building erected by Eyhevlapolle, (the 
late Dessave of Saffregam.) The Adi- 
kars and Dessaves, were accustomed to 
be carried as far as this point when they 
visited the peak, which opens to the 
view bearing E. by N. The road now 
extends in a N. E. direction, four miles 
over the hills of Durmaraga, Pedrotolla- 
galla, Malle Malla Kandura, and Andea 
Malle Hella, and is exclusively steep 
and difficult. From the latter the Peak 
itself rises about a mile, or three quarters, 
in perpendicular height—from this place 
the way is fair climbing, the direction at 
first N. E, then S, E. again N. E. and 
lastly N. W. where the perpendicular 
ascent is encountered, this is only to be 
surmounted by the help of several massy 
iron chains, which are strongly fastened 
at top, let down the precipice, and again 
secured below ; these chains are dona- 
tions to the temple, and the name of the 
donor is engraven on one of the links 
made solid for that purpose ; the height 
of the precipice is about 20 feet, and 
many holes are worn in the face of the 
rock by the feet of the numerous pil- 
grims who have ascended it with the 
assistance of the chains. 

At half past two in the afternoon, we 
reached the summit. It is an area of 
about one fifth of an acre, surrounded 


by a stone wall four feet and a half high 
of four unequal sides, and two entran. 
ces, one on the south and another on the 
east, and an opening to the west in form 
of anembrasure. In the middle js a 
rock about nine feet high, on which js 
the famed impression of the Holy Foot. 
It has in fact a most shapeless appear- 
ance, bearing the resemblance to a hu- 
man foot and what is most unfortunate 
for the tradition of its being the last 
footstep of Buddha, when he strode from 
Ceylon to Ava, the toes, if they can be 
discerned, are turned towards the west. 
The clouds which arose as we were as- 
cending prevented our having any view, 
and we occupied ourselves till four 
o'clock in taking a plan of the summit; 
we then found it was much too late to 
think of returning to Palabatula, and re- 
solved to remain during the night on the 
Peak. I can hardly attempt to describe 
the extraordinary grandeur and variety 
of the scene that opened upon us at 
sun-set ; above our heads the air was 
perfectly serene and clear, below a thick 
bed of clouds enveloped the mountain 
on all sides and completely intercepted 
our view. But every now and then the 
beams of the sun broke through a mass 
of clouds, and threw a brilliant light 
over the surrounding mountains ; then 
suddenly the opening was closed, and 
all was again hid from our sight. These 
beautiful glimpses were often quite mo- 
mentary, and frequently repeated, some- 
times even twice in a minute, nor did 
the operation entirely cease until it was 
quite dark. Wespenta wretched night 
in a most comfortless hut, about thirty 
feet below the summit, ‘There was 4 
piercing wind, and the cold was far 
greater than I had ever felt since I left 
England; unluckily we had no ther- 
mometer with us, but I think the quick- 
silver would not have risen above 40. 
The rising of the sun presented & 
magnificent scene, but quite different 
from that in the evening ; the whole 
surrounding country except Ouva, was 
covered with clouds above which only 
the tops of a few mountains were visible: 
Hunus Garee Kandy bore 29 N. E. 
and a mountain that we decided to be 
Idalyasina 22° S. E. The whole coun" 
try of Ouva was exposed to view, a0 
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jay stretched out in appearance just be- 
neath our feet. ‘The sea on that side 
was perceptible, and bore S. KE. which 
must have been in the neighbourhood 
of Paltoo pane, and it was perhaps the 
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Leway or great natural Saltpan that we 
observed. 

Atseven in the morning, we began to 
descend | untain, and reached Pal- 
abatula at_noon.”—Panor. Oct. 1816. 
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From the New Monthy Magaziae. 


[’ is well known that a finger of the 
left hand of the Medicean Venus has 
been supplied by a modern artist. As 


- every circumstance, however minute, re- 


lating to this master-piece is interesting, 
the reader will not be displeased to learn 
how the original finger was lost accord- 
ing to the statement of the Giornale en- 
cyclopedico di Firenze. During the 
reign of Cosmo ITI. grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, Lord Ossory, who then resided in 
Florence, was one day viewing, in com- 
pany with the prince, this exquisite 
work, for which he offered him the sum 
of 100,000 livres, payable within two 
months in England; adding that he 
would send a ship on purpose to fetch it. 
The grand-duke smiled at the offer, and 
without making any reply turned to the 
Marquis Malaspina, who was present, 
and desired him to note down his lord- 
chip's name. In this manner he passed 
ofthe matter asa joke, Lord Ossory 
wore a cornelian ring upon which a 
Cupid was engraved, The Grand-duke 
who had seen it some days before, had 
so admired it, that the British nobleman 
vould have made him a present of the 


ring, which, however the Grand-duke 
would not accept. His lordship now 
requested, as he was determined not to 
part with the Venus, that his Highness 
would permit him to marry her. The 
Grand-duke consented with a smile, on 
which his lordship fixed the ring as fast 
as possible upon the fore-finger of the 
goddess, as being that on which the mar- 
riage ring was worn among the Greeks 
and Romans, because a small nerve in 
that finger was supposed to communicate 
with the heart. Cosmo, who considered 
the figure of Cupid as quite appropriate 
to the statue, suffered the ring to remain, 
till some person coveting this ornament, 
stole privately into the gallery for the 
purpose of taking it off. The task was 
difficult; to this was probably added 
the fear of discovery—in short the finger 
was broken off during the operation, 
By whom this was done, how it was 
discovered, or whether the ring was ac- 
tually carried off, we are not informed 
—but it is still preserved, attached to a 
gold chain in the crystal cabinet of the 
grand-ducal gallery. 











SKETCHES GF A PEDESTRIAN IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SKETCH Il. 


AS T only profess to giye “sketches,” 

and those of a desultory nature, of 
the most attractive features of this pleas- 
ng district, a minute historical account 
ot every place visited by my footsteps 
must not be expected. I leave that la- 
Dour to the more patient investiga- 
‘or, If, therefore, the liberal rea- 
“et will oblige me with his company 
‘my pedestrian ramble, he must indulge 
ein my wayward humour, and suffer 
ie to sit occasionally beside a gushing 
‘Tring, and gather the wild flowers nur- 


tured by the limped waters ; or pause to 
survey from some jutting crag, an har- 
monious development of congregated 
beauties. Should I loiter too tong on 
the road, I entreat him to saunter on ; 
and, my musing over, I will overtake 
him with all due diligence, and join 

ain in familiar chat without one re- 

roach for his desertion. 

Shanklin is certainly the “ sweet Au- 
burn” of this charming island. ‘The 
deep seclusion of its situation, joined to 
the beauty of the surrounding coast and 
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country, imparts an air of unspeakable 
interest to its every feature. Its white 
cottages, with roofs of thatch, are highly 
picturesque and orna ut their 
ornaments do not detract from the nat- 


ural charms of the scenesfgr they chiefly,ofs 


consist in the climatis and Virginian 
creeper, whose many-tinted leaves,spread 
over the white surface of the walls, give 
a pleasing variety to the whole. 

The coast at this point possesses un- 
usual attractions; for one of the finest 
natural objects in the whole island is 
Shanklin Chine. This romantic chasm 
in the cliffis descended by windingsteps, 
and midway the unaspiring roof of the 
Chine House, a little place of refresh- 
ment, sends its curling smoke to the up- 
ward meads. At a farther descent is 
another humble dwelling. These cotta- 
ges, thrown with apparent carelessness 
on a suspended crag, whose rugged 
sides, clothed with dwarf trees and clus- 
tering shrubs, hang with threatening 
abruptness over them, produce an effect 
highly picturesque. At different inter- 
vals seats are placed, commanding views 
bounded only by the shades of distance 
over the broad bosom of the ocean. 
This magnificent assemblage of objects 
surveyed while a rising sun, emerging in 
renovated splendour from the east, dis- 

lled the mists of morning, and gradu- 
ally unveiled the beauties of this moun- 
tainous coast, raised the sublimest emo- 
tions of grateful admiration. 

Descending the Chine, we pursued 
the course of the stream by which it has 
been gradually formed, upward to its en- 
trance into this deepravine. The vary- 
ing sides of the parted cliff have an air 
of wildness and natural majesty pleas- 
ingly softened by the clear rippling cur- 
rent of the stream which falls at the ex- 
tremity with harmonious murmurs into 
the brambly abyss. 

On our return from this research, we 
looked in at the lowercottage. ‘This is 
the villagétharity-school, and here, ran- 
ged in even rows, knelt its rising trea- 
sures. ‘They had just assembled, and 
were pouring forth their accustomed 
orison to the beneficent Creator. Surely 
lessons of piety and morality must sink 
deep in the youthful mind, when incul- 
cated amidst such scenes as these ! 

A chalybeate spring has been disvov- 


ered lately by the woman who in habits. 
this cottage. It oozes from thecliffat | 
short remove from her dwelling, and she 
has formed a protecting basin around jt 

Having traced the sea-ward progress 
ithesSbanklin rivulet, we surveyed its 
mome-@levated course. Rising to the 
south*of the village, it pursues a mean- 
derous passage through Picturesque ac. 
clivities, sprinkled with woodland, and 
spread with verdant lawns, till, passing 
the hamlet, it tumbles precipitously in- 
to the time-worn Chine. 

As, with ruminating pace, we pro- 
ceeded slowly on the elevated road that 
conducted us from Shanklin, and looked 
down on its peaceful groves and seclud- 
ed cottages, it was impossible to avoid 
heaving a sigh, and exclaiming in the 
genuine language of poetic fervor : 






How blest is he who crowns in shades like 
these 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations 


try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
* * ~*~ * * * * * . 


Onward he moves, to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend; ' 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects bright’ning to the last, 
His Heaven commences ere the world be past! 


The steep ascent of Shanklin Down 
discloses at every step a fresh accession 
of prospect. ‘The sea is gradually un- 
veiled, and the fine range of coast that 
forms the bay of Sandown, bounded by 
the chalky eminence of the Culver 
cliffs, is here seen to great advantage ; 
while a lovely extent of country, enrich- 
ed by high cultivation, is spread at 1's 
base. ‘The contemplative traveller will 
scarcely fail to pause at its attainable 
summit, and inspect the component par's 
of an impressive scene. 

A curious circumstance is attached to 
this hill. In the last 60 or 70 years '! 
has increased considerably in bulk, and 
upwards of 100 feet in height. . 
the memory of persons now livings! 
was not distinguishable from St. one 
ine’s Hill (the highest eminence 1° t : 
istand,) being hidden by the sige 
of Week Down, which it is now 
heicht above. ‘Thus is the face of D® 
ing. Scylla ap 


ture continually chang) 
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Charybdis, those bugbears of antiquity, 
have ceased to be objects of terror ; yet 
may their horrors not have been created 
by the warm imagination of the poets, 
but their features may have been gradu- 
ally softened by the hand of time and its 
attendant convulsions. ‘The Tarpeian 
rock, that awful precipice from ah 
the state criminals of Rome wete wont 
to be hurled with terrific justice, is now 
a mole-hill in the comprehension of the 
frolicksome school-boy. While nature 
thus declines in one instance, she rises 
in another ; and, perhaps, in some fu- 
ture age, Shaoklin Down may become 
in altitude a second ‘Teneriffe. 

Shanklin may be considered as the 
commencement of a rich braid of jewels 
that encircles the brow of this southern 
tract, extending in ceaseless variety of 
brilliant display to Niton, where the 
character of the coast rises to a sublimi- 
ty that realises the conceptions of the 
ardent imagination, From Shadilin 















Down the road pursuesa si rse ; 
atone time encircling a smiling dell, in 
which Luccombe Farm and its depend- 


ent cottages enjoy the healthful benefit 
of a stream, that here flows to its efflux 
through one of those numerous chines 
that give variety to the coast, while a 
rich spread of woodland embowers the 
inland space, Atanother turn, the cool 
avenues of a shaded recess invite the 
steps of the traveller. The sea in all its 
splendour courts his unwearying gaze, 
and a pleasing country abounding with 
cultivated beauty, alternately engages his 
regard, 

Conducted by a spiral course from 
‘itse attractive heights, the scene as- 
‘umes anew character. Tere, tost in 
shapes of fantastic variety, huge heaps 
of disjointed rocks lie in wild disorder 
‘ashed by the indignant ocean, whose 
hoarse murmurs assume.a more intelli- 
tible tone ; here, also, first bursts on the 
‘stonished eye of the rapt observer, the 
najestic view of the under cliff. ‘This 
Unique feature of the coast is assuredly 
rs inexhaustible theme for the pen and 
“e pencil, The boundary of a little 
World, torn from -its rugged sides and 
Precipitated towards that ocean that in 
a rolls its waves against it, the inland 
_ “8es in all the frowning magnifi- 
“nce of solitary grandeur. Like some 
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huge giant formed amidst pigmy nations, 
for the gaze and admiration of mankind, 
this singular tract spreads its broad side in 
protecting vastness over the truant vale.* 
The rian ip this favoured region 
who possesses taste for the picturesque, 
will find™sufficient food to satisfy the 
most insatiable eye. At every step a 
new groupe of objects convey an idea of 
entirety, which, surveyed by the more 
comprehensive gaze, form harmonious 
episodes in a whole, comprising a rich 
variety of feature. 
With that slow progression by which 
the meditative rambler moves through 
scenes that alternately withhoid his step, 
we arrived at Bonchurch. 
Bonchurch is a truly attractive village. 
Its narrow limits are crowded with dis- 
tinctive beauties. At the first approach, 
the. farm which bears its name gives ear- 
g.. the interior scene. Near this 
two cottages that rival in beauty 
the loveliest of rural edifices; their 
thatched roofs appear to cover the true 
abodes of Arcadian simplicity. ‘That 

astoral taste that formed their humble 
thresholds, has taught the woodbine and 
a rich variety of shrubs that love to climb 
the protecting wall, to vie in variegated 
luxuriance on their white fronts. Oppo- 
site to these, stands the elegant -retreat of 
Colonel O’Hara, astructure of more am- 
ple character, but still retaining the 
characteristic charms of a cottege resi- 
dence. ‘The grounds attached to this 
house spread along the coast, and com- 
mand marine views Of uninterrupted ex- 













‘ tent, but perhaps the eye of taste will 


object to the arrangement, for, assuredly, 
the measured walk and trim parterre but 
ill agree with the heauties of the sur- 
rounding scene. Although at Bon- 
church the hand of art has been more 
active than on many parts of this coast, 
her efforts have in general been compar- 
atively chaste and disguised, 

On an isolated rock, near this cottage, 
and within its domain, has been erected 
a mimic fort with its flag-staff. From 





* The phenomenon of the under cliff has 
evidently arisen from successive landslips,. 
occasioned by the freezing of the subterra- 
nean waters, the consequent expansion of 
which, acting on some peculiarity of soil, for- 
ces the rocks from their position, and precipi - 
tates them towards the sea, where they gain 
asettlement. Such landslips are not of infre- 
quent occurrence on this part of the coast. 
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this emiaence the finest view is obtained 
of this interesting neighbourhood. The 
whole scene wears a soft and attractive 
aspect, like the person of a lovely bride, 
attired in the most becomiag robes, but 
blushing amidst all the estimable charms 
of unsophisticated nature, The little 
village exhibits its rustic cots in pictur- 
esque groups around, while the cool 
waters of many a collected spring, shad- 
ed by grateful umbrage, spread their 
inviting bosom beside them. Beyond 
these cottages, grotesque assemblages of 
several cliffs, which wanton in capricious 
arrangement, attract the eye to the base 
of a tall eminence that bounds the in- 
land view ; while no boundary is pre- 
sented to the wandering gaze, beyond 
the expanse of the marine element. 

The appearance of Bonchurch be- 
speaks the mildness and salubrity of its 
aspect. Scarcely a peasant’s hut, bu 
walls are clothed with myrtle; while 
neighbouring hedges abound with flow- 
ering indigenous shrubs, which fill the 
air with vegetable fragrance. On the bor- 
ders of this charming village stands a res- 
idence of superior character, late the cot- 
tage ornée of Alexander Baring, esq. 
This is embowered by the sheltering 
trees, which disclose, through judicious 
vistas, the romantic beauties of the sur- 
rounding objects. 

We could not quit this place without 
inspecting its interesting little church. 
The traveller of pictorial taste will sur- 
vey with gratification from its encircling 
enclosure the fine prospects it com- 
mands; the antiquary will pause to ex- 
amine its door-way of Saxon architec- 
ture ; while both will lament to see the 
antique character of the little edifice de- 
formed by the rude frame-work of the 
modern carpenter, and other incongru- 
ous effects of tasteless innovation.* 





* Bonchurch will be viewed with interest 
as the birth-place of the gallant Admiral Hob- 
son, who was bred a tailor, but was inspired 
bythe sight of a squadron of men of war com- 
ing round Dun-nose, He precipitately left 
the shop-board, and rowed to the Admiral’s 
ship, where he entered asa seaboy. Inafew 
days they encountered a French fleet, and, 
while the Admiral’s ship was closely engaged 
with one of the enemy, Hobson contrived to 
get unperceived on board, and struck and 
carried off the French flag. The confusion 
produced by thisevent ensured the victory. 
Hobson’s promotion was rapid, and his mem- 
ory reflects credit on the place of his birth. 
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Through a grove of lofty trees we pur. 
sued our route to Ventnor. This heigh- 
bourhood is peculiarly happy in abun- 
dance of fine springs of crystal clearness. 
which gush at every step from the base 
of the hills, and impart an air of uncom- 
mon, fertility and freshness to its surface. 
At the foot of Bonchurch Downs stands 
St. Boniface Cottage, an elegant and 
tasteful villa of the late Lieut. Col. Hil, 
This is most desirably situated ; pro- 
tected by a high ridge from the rude 
visits of the northern blast, its coastward 
prospects are agreeably varied, the eye 
from some of the windows reposing on 
a rich stretch of woodland, while others 
command sea views of unlimited extent, 

Arrived at Ventnor, we held a council 
of war; anda most interesting debate en- 
sued. Here are two inns, the one only 
perhaps deserving of that name from the 


» amplitude of its accommodations ; the 
ther, humble indeed, but wearing an 






ir Of.rustic comfort, and seated ona 
bi le and lovely spot. I al- 
fr eonvenience to exterior 
shew, and I like not to have my self- 
complacence disturbed by the jostlings 
of pampered retainers of the proud and 
haughty. Domestic ease and unosten- 
tatious comfort did not appear to be at- 
tainable in a place where my Lord , 
and my Lady , with their respective 
suites, were endeavouring to dispel the 
effects of Bond-street ennuz by salutary 
marine breezes. Considering that the 
humble pedestrian might here be despis- 
ed, we wisely resolved to take the low- 
est seat ourselves, rather than be remov- 
ed to it by others. Wehad yet another 
motive for preferring the smaller house ; 
it had been recommended by honest 
Mrs. Pope of Shanklin. Here too the 
sentimental traveller would wish to re- 
pose, for it seemed that we were doom- 
ed to find matter of interest in the annals 
of this humble class. Unlike, indeed, 
our Shanklin hostess, our present land- 
lady was young and beautiful, but sor- 
row had visited her early, and ha 

cropt at its first blush the blossom of 4 
promising spriog. Her husband ha 

followed the occupation of a fisherman, 
as an additional source of support. “ne 
morn he quitted his wife and child 
the accustomed hour. Alas! did e 
prophetic sigh foretel the dire catastro 
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e? Fate was envious of their hap- 
iness, and before his returning vessel 
could reach the shore an unlooked-for 
tempest convulsed the heaving ocean— 
wave after wave rolled in fearful vol- 
umes over it. “It yet lives, it yet rides 
on the foaming mountains,” exclaimed 
the anxious spectators. The storm 
grew louder, the sea increased in vio- 
lence, till, overwhelmed by a towering 
deluge, the staggering bark sank to a 
pear no more. The wild shrieks of his 
agonized wife still vibrate on the ears of 
her commiserating neighbours ! 
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When we recollected this piteous tale 
of domestic woe, we were instantly de- 
termined ; and the modest looks of our 
interesting hostess, her charms still par- 
tially hidden by the close habit of the 
widow, were no unpleasing prognostics 
of the economy of her house. 

Let us rest here awhile : the spot is 
inviting ; and the calm serenity of the 
surrounding scene admirably harmoni- 
ses with feelings produced by the con- 
templation of a range of natural beau- 
ties. 








SUICIDE. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


srR, 


‘WHE subject to which I would call 


the attention of the public, is one 


of the greatest importance, as it is con- 


nected with an attempt to sayesuseful 


lives, and secure the peace and comfort 
of whole families, by diminishing the 
tendency to commit a crime of the most 
unnatural and atrocious description, 

It has long been a source of deep re- 
get to every well-disposed and reflecting 
mind, that the instances of self-murder 
are so prevalent, and continue daily to 
increase, asalsothat the Coroners’ Juries 
are so ready by their verdicts to evade 
the penalty or stigma which the law of 
the land attaches to the body of the sui- 
cide, rendering its beneficial effects nu- 
gatory, by declaring the individual almost 
in every case to have been insane, satis- 
lying their consciences that no person of 
4 sane mind would or could commit such 
anact. It isto be feared that a natural 
lellow-feeling and a humane sympathy 
for the survivors, especially where prop- 
erly is at stake, may have a share in de- 
ermining their decision, as it must ap- 
Pear the height of injustice to visit the 
crime of the father on his offspring. 

lhe law of forfeiture-of personal pro- 
perty to the crown, being introduced 
soon after the Reformation, shews in 
What a strong point of view suicide was 
Considered at that period, and how anx- 
‘ous Our forefathers were for its suppres- 
‘ton. If this crime was held in equal 

2 arnenegvm vou. 1. 


abhorrence by us of this age of universal 
benevolence and philanthropy, surely 


re means might be devised to lessen 
the 


evil. ‘This subject has often suggest- 
ed itself to my mind, but has made a 
deeper impression from witnessing a very 
distressing case, which was given in the 
public papers a few days since ; and had 
the person, of whom the unhappy young 
woman bought the penny-worth of arse- 
nic, refused, or even hesitated to sell it, 
the feelings she was then under might in 
a short time have subsided, and she been 
stilla member of society. Itis much to 
be lamented that the legislature have 
never wholly interdicted the sale of poi- 
sons, or at least put it under such restric- 
tions as to prevent the facility of procur- 
ing them, owing to which, murder has 
been often committed ; and many are 
theinstances of children and others being 
poisoned by eating what was intended 
to destroy rats. ‘This being, in my 
mind, a species of man-slaughter, by 
those who so wantonly expose poisons, 
ought they not to be treated as if ac- 
tually convicted of that offence ? 

As itis only in melancholy madness 
that suicide is committed, and generally 
under lucid intervals, what a relief must 
it afford to the minds of a jury, if a -me- 
dical gentleman shall establish tbat such 
was the unhappy situation of the deceas- 
ed? The willing or sane suicide, trust- 
ing to the lenity of a Coronev’s Jury that 
no infamy shall attach to his remains or 
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injury to his family, becomes fortified in 
his miod ; but were he to know that 
such juries would act up to the meaning 
of the solemn oath they have taken mm 
foro conscientia, without respect of per- 
sons, it might in some instances prevent 
the horrid catastrophe. One more sug- 
gestion, and [ leave the interesting sub- 
ject to persons more competent to en- 
force it on the minds of those whose 
peculiar province it is to be the guar- 
dians of the suicide being buried in a 
cross road and a stake driven through 
the body, might it not act more zn terro- 
rem if the body were given to the Roy- 
al College of Surgeons for dissection ? 
The fear of such an exposure before 
their fellow-creatures, might operate 
more on their minds than the fear of 
appearing in the awful presence of their 
Creator and Judge. 

To enforce this idea how shame acts 
on the minds of the most depraved cha- 
racters, it is well known that even 
murderers dread being dissected more 
than hanging, and still more if their bo- 
dies are to be hung in chains. A re- 
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markable instance of this kind happened 
at York about 25 years ago, and was 
related to me by an eye-witness, The 
convict’s name was Broughton : hayin 
robbed the mail, he was sentenced to be 
hung in ehains near the spot where the 
crime was committed. He was so dis. 
tressed in his mind at the latter part of 
his sentence, that his friends were indu- 
ced to say,twodays before his execution, 
that that part was remitted ; in conse- 
quence of which he became tranquil 
and resigned, talking and shaking hands 
with many on his way to the gallows, 

To prove how exposure after death 
operated on the female mind, when nei- 
ther the tears nor entreaties of agonized 
parents had any effect, I refer your 
readers to the story of the Milesian 
Virgins, whom nothing could prevent 
from hanging themselves till a decree 
passed that their dead bodies should 
be dragged through the streets ; and 
this enactment effectually restrained the 

ractice. 

If these hints prove useful, it will be 

grateful to Humanitas. 
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THE WIVES OF LITERARY MEN. 


HE ladies of Albert Durer and 

Berghem were both shrews, and 
the former compelled that great genius 
to the hourly drudge of his profession, 
merely to gratify her own sordid passion. 
At length, in despair, Albert ran away 
from his Tisiphone ; she wheedled him 
back, and not long afterwards he fell a 
victim to her farious disposition. He 
died of a broken heart! It is told of 
Berghem’s wife, that she would not 
allow that excellent artist to quit his oc- 
cupation; and she contrived an odd 
expedient to detect his indolence. The 
artist worked in a room above her ; ever 
and anon she roused him by thumping 
a stick against theceiling,while the obe- 
dient Berghem answered by stamping 
his foot, to satisfy Mrs. Berghem that 
he was not napping ! 


The wife of Barclay, author of The 
Argenis, considered herself as the wife 


of ademigod. This appeared glaringly 
after his death ; for Cardinal Barberini 
having erected a monument to the mem- 
ory of his tutor, next to the tomb of 
Barclay, Mrs. Barclay was so irritated 
at this, that she demolished his monu- 
ment, brought home his bust, and de- 
clared that the ashes of so great a genius 
as her husband should never be placed 
beside so villainous a pedagogue. 

The wife of Rohalt, when her hus- 
band gave lectures on the philosophy of 
Descartes, used to seat herself on those 
days at the door, and refused admit- 
tance to every one shabbily dressed, of 
who did not discover a genteel air. 50 
convinced was she that to be worthy of 
hearing the lectures of her husband, 
was proper to appear fashionable. In 
vain our good lecturer exhausted him- 
self in telling her that fortune does not 
always give fine clothes to philosophers. 

Salmatius’s wife was a termagant ; 
and Christina said she admired his p4- 
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tience more than his erudition, mactried 
tosuch a shrew, . Salmasius, in- 
deed, considered herself as the queen of 


science, because her husband was ac- h 


knowledged as sovereign among the 
critics. She boasted she had for her 
husband the most learned of all the no- 
bles,and the mostnoble of all the learned. 
Our good lady always joined the learned 
conferences which he held in his study. 
She spoke loud,and decided with a tone 
of majesty. Salmasius was mild in bis 
conversation, but the reverse in his wri- 
tings,as our proud Xantippe considered 
him as acting beneath himself if he did 
not pour out his abuse, and call every 
one names, — Lit. Gaz. 
—— 
PROFESSOR HOFFMANN. 
The Assembly of Jamaica presented 
Captain Bligh with 50001. for introduc- 
ing the bread-fruit into that island.’This 
piece of liberality seemed so surprising 
tc old Hoffinann,Professor of Botany at 
the University of Gotuungen, that in one 
of his lectures,holding up a specimen of 
the fruit, he related the anecdote, and 
with marks of ludicrous astonishment, 
exclaimed at least half a dozen times :— 
“Fivethousand pounds foran apple!” — 
"he young English then at Gottingen 
classed Hoffmann himself. His estab- 
ishment consisted of a niece and two 
female servants: they therefore called 
him Monandria trigynia. He was, 
however, a very good man, and a dili- 
gent as well as able instructor.—New 
Mon, Mug. 
PREMATURE TALENT. 
The names of Barretier, Crichton, 
Meursius, and Pelisson, are familiar to 
the historical reader; at the age of 
line years the first was master of five 
languages ; at that of one-and-twenty, 
he second challenged the learned of the 
{risian University to a public disputa- 
lon; when thirteen years old, Meursius 
‘omposed Greek verses which were uni- 
versally extolled: and when but seven- 
‘een, Pelisson wrote a Paraphrase on 
Wstinian’s Institutes. With these and 
nner instances of singular prematurity 
°" talent, a living prodigy is well entitled 


'0 be classed ; indeed, should his intel-_ 


hen advancement correspond here- 
*r with that of his tender years, and 
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his physical strength not sink under the 
efforts of his early genius, he may oge 
day probably claim the first rank among 
is competitors in wental precocity. Of 
this I will leave the reader to judgelrom 
the su uent notice of _ 

S.M.W. Otte ven Praun,the son of a 
captain in the Austrian service. He was 
born at Tyrnau, in Hungary, on the Ist 
of June, 1811. When but an infant, he 
showed a singular desire of instruction, . 
and ia bis second year he had acquired 
such a readinessin the knowledge of his 
letters, jn reading, and in decyphering 
prints of subjects from general and na- 
tural history,that, on the Ist of Novem- 
ber,1813, when but two years and five 
months old, he wasdeemed qualified to 
enter the second form of the principal 
National Schoo) of Tyrnau. Having 
attended the school about ten months,on 
the 26th August, 1814, he was ex- 
amined with the rest of the pupils; in 
reading and writing German, in Hunga- 
rian orthography, his catechism, and 
drawing, he bore away the highest prize 
from 70 of his juvenile competitors,and 
was advanced to the first form. Qn 
the examination of the 17th of March, 
1815, this child, who had then attained 
the age of three years and three quar- 
ters, was again pronounced the greatest 
proficient among the 124 pupils of his 
form,in reading the German,Hungarian, 
and Latin languages, in arithmetic, aud 
his catechism. ‘This infant prodigy has 
excited still greater attention, from the 
extraordinary and more rapid progress 
he has made in music. From his second 
yearhe had studied the violin with so 
much success, that, after the examina- 
tion of the 17th March, he astonished 
those who were assembled to bear ‘him, 
namely, the magistracy, all the teachers 
of the principal National School, and a 
number of amateurs of music, with tak- 
ing the leading part in a duet and trio 
of Pleyel’s ; this he repeated on the 13th 
of April following at a party given by 
PrinceSchwartzenburg atT yrnav,before 
a numerous circle of nobility. Noris 
the progress he has made in acquiringa 
foreign language, fencing, and drawing, 
inferior to his other advancements. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1815,this-boy gave a 
public concertat Vienna, when the asto- 
nish(nent and admiration of all present 
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were unbounded ; the production of it he 
bestowed on the Invalid Fund. 

The authenticity ofthese particulars is 
verified by a certificate from M, von 
Berzaczy, the director of the principal 
national school, and mayor of the free 
and imperial city of Tyrnau, and the 
whole of the public teachers in the first, 
second, and third, national schools there. 

Ibid. 


I 


WPLLusTRATION OF PROVERBS, OB- 


SCURE SAYINGS, &c. 


The character and manners of a peo- 
le may be often correctly ascertained 
by an attentive examination of their po- 
pular sayings and familiar customs. The 
study, therefore, of these peculiarities 
ought not to be condemned, since the 
investigation has not only a tendency to 
enlarge the knowledgeot human nature, 
but to illustrate national history,to mark 
the fluctuation of language, and to ex- 
plain the usages of antiquity, We oc- 
casionally devote a page or two to this 
amusing subject, which we are confi- 
dent is gratifying to the general body of 
our readers, though in the course of our 
inquiries we are sometimes obliged to 
relate many whimsical stories, and to 
quote very homely phrases and authori- 
thes, 


AT DEATH'S DOOR. 


The English have a proverb—“The 
old man’s staff is the rapper at Death’s 
door ;” and agreeably tothe same senti- 
ments, Spenser speaking of mankind, 
says that 
‘* Every hour they knock at Death’s gate.” 
Sackville also, in his “* Mirror of Magis- 
trates,” introduces this figure of old age— 
** His wither’d fist still knocking at Death’s 

door.” 
Chaucer gives a similar description of 
ald age,or elde as he expresses it, thus— 

The day and night her to torment 

With cruel Death they her present 


And tellen her erlish and late 
That Death standeth armed at her gate. 


* Death’s door” was indeed a common 
phrase,in early authors, and it occurs in 
our old Version of the Psalms—*“ They 
were even@hard at Death’s door,” Psm. 
ei , To these observations of 

as Warton it may be added, that 





Th 


the same idea may be found in Virgil, 
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and various writers,Roman and Grecian 


for it was taken from the mythological 


system, common to both, and making 
part of their established belief respecting 
the state of the dead, who were repre- 
sented as entering into a vast and gloomy 
mansion through an adamautine door 
which turned inwardly and prevented 
all return. 


A MOOT POINT. 


* Moot” (as derived from the Saxon 
motion, to plead) is a term used in the 
inns of court,and signifies that exercising 
or arguing of cases which young barris- 
ters and students have been used to per- 
form at certain times, the better to quali- 
fy them for practi@@gand defences of cli- 
ents’ causes. oy, 

The place where occas were 
argued was antiently called the “ Moot 
Hall,” at which time the benchers chose 
a bailiffof the Moots. There was like- 
wise an exercise termed bolting, which 


5? 
word intended a private arguing of cases, 


HOBSONS CHOICE. 


This is said when a person musteither 
take what is offered to him or go with- 
out; and took its rise from Hobson, an 
eminent carrier at Cambridge, in the 
reigns of James and Charles the First. 
Hobson used to let out horses to hire to 
the young students of the University, 
who were obliged to put up with what 
ever steed the ostler produced, accord- 
ing to the regulations of the stable, 
which, like the laws of the Medes, were 
unalterable. Milton has inserted two 
epitaphs on Hobson in his minor poems, 
in a very neat edition of which,publish- 
ed byTonson, there isa portrait of him 
on horseback. Hobson realised a hand- 
some fortune,which he bestowed ip pub- 
lic charities, particularly at Cambridge, 
where heerected a conduit in the marke! 
place. 

AS DRUNK AS A PIPER. 

Why persons of this description should 
be so stigmatized is not very clear, e 
less it he alleged that, being usually cal 
led to play a distinguished part at merry 
meetings, they are peculiarly ye . 
temptation. Be this as it may, the ‘a 
lowing story by Sir John Reresby; 1 
his Memoirs, has a fair claim to the on! 


gin of the proverb: “A dreadful plagu® 
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raged this summer, 1665, in ‘London, 
and swept away 97,309 persons. It 
was usual for people to drop down in 
the streets as they went about their busi- 
ness; and a bag-piper, being exces- 
sively overcome with liquor, feil down 
in the street, and there lay asleep in this 
condition. He was taken up and thrown 
into a cart betimes next morning, and 
carried away with some dead bodies. 
Meanwhile, he awoke from his sleep, it 
being now about day’s break, and ris- 
ing up, began to play a tune; which so 
surprised the fellows that drove the cart, 
who could not see distinctly, that in a 
fright they betook them to their heels, 
and would have it that they had taken 


up the devil in ‘disguise of a dead 
man.” Itsh "added, that accord- 
ing to ana ous historian of the 


plague year,this man never took the in- 


fection, though he lay so long among 
the dead.—-Ibzd. 


JOSEPH'S CUP, 

“Ts not this [cup] it in which my 
lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he 
divineth ?” Genesis, Chap. xliv. 5, 

It is remarkable that a similar super- 
stition to that of the Egyptians alluded 
tointhe above text should have been 
found to exist in an island in thePacific 
Ocean. 

“The King, who was one of our 
company, this day, at dinner, I observed, 
took particular notice of the plates. This 
occasioned me to make him an offer 
of one, either of pewter, or of earthen- 
ware, He chose the first: and then 
began to tell us the several uses to which 
he intended to apply it. Two of them 
are so extraordinary, that I cannot omit 
mentioning them. He said, that, 
whenever he should have occasion to 
visit any of the other islands, he would 
leave this plate behind him at 'Tongata- 
boo, as_a sort of representative, in his 
absence,that the people might pay it the 
same obeisance they do to himself in 
person. He was asked, what had been 
usually employed for this purpose, before 
© got this plate? and we had the satis- 
faction of learning from him, that this 
singular honour had hitherto been con- 
ferred on a wooden bow! in which he 
washed his hands, The other extra- 
ordinary use to which he meant to apply 
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it,in the room of his wooden bowl, was 
to discover a thief, He said, that, when 
any thing was stolen, and the thief could 
not be found out, the people were all 
assembled together before bim,when he 
washed his hands in water in this vessel; 
after which it was cleaned, and then the 
whole multitude advanced, one after 
another, and touched it in the same 
manner as they touch his foot, when 
they pay him obeisance. If the guilt 

persis Soubbied it, the'died inimeteusete 
upon the spot: not by violence, but by 
the hand of Providence ; and if any one 
refused to touch it, his refusal -was a 
clear proof that he was the man.” Cook’s 
Third Voyage, Chap. viii.—Eur. Mag. 


AVALANCHES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
A frightful avalanche on the 18th Dec. 


1816, buried two domestics of the’ hos- 
pital, and four men of the town of St. 
Pierre, without a possibility of relief. To 
heighten the misfortune,all thedogs were 
buried under the snows. There remains 
at the Convent only one of these coura- 
geous animals, so long the hope of 
the traveller—their race isextinct. It 
will require a long time and much atten- 
uon to train new ones, 
i 
INTERESTING TO FARMERS. 

“ The Summer, having been remark- 
ably cold and unfavourable, the harvest 
was very late,and much of the grain, es- 
pecially oats, was green in October. In 
the beginning of October the cold was so 
great,that in one night there was produ- 
ced on ponds,near Kinnell,in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bo'ness, ice, three quarters 
of an inch thick. It was apprehended 
by many farmers, that such a degree of 
cold wouldeffectually prevent the farther 
filling and ripening of theircorn. In 
order to ascertain this point, Dr. Rock- 
buck selected several stalks of oats, of 
nearly equal fulness,and immediately cut 
those which, onthe most attentive com- 
parison, appeared the best, and marked 
the others,but allowed them to remain in 
the field fourteen days longer; atthe end 
of which time they too were cut, and 
kept ina dry room for ten, days. ‘The 
grains of each parcel were then weighed; 
when eleven of the grains that had 
been left standing in the field were found 
to be equal in weight to thirty of the 
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grains which had been cut a fortnight PUNISHMENTS FOR PREVARICATIoy 
sooner, though even the best of the Pascal, in his Pensées, says—‘ There 
grains were far from beingripe. During is nothing, either just or unjust, byt 
that fortnight (from 7th Octoberto 21st) changes its quality by changiug climate 
the average heat, according to Fahren- ‘Three degrees of polar elevation oyer. 
heit’s thermometer, was little above 43. throw the whole system of jurisprudence: 
Dr. Rockbuck observes, that the ripen- one of the meridian decides wpon tryth, 
ing and filling of corn in solow atem- ora few years of possession.” How 
perature should be the less surprising, would the astonishment of this philoso. 
when we reflect that the seed corn will pher, accustomed to mathematica] ayi- 
vegetate in thesame degree of heat; oms, have been increased, had he been 
and he draws an important inference apprized that in Bohemia preyarication 
from his observations, viz. that farmers is punished with death, and in the con- 
should be cautious of cutting down their tiguous kiogdom of Saxony, with a fine 
ubripe cora, on the supposition that ina of five rix-dollars. 

cold autumn it could fill no more.” 
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From the Monthly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE ABBE EDGEWORTH. 
Published by C. Svevp EnGewortu. 


sk aaree Abbé Edgeworth lived un- be considered as the proper seminary for 
known to the world until the givinga finish to Catholic studies. On 
memorable day on which he attended undertaking the discharge of his pro- 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold, and gave fessional duties, the Abbé preferred to 
honourable evidence that he set at de- reside in Paris ; where he found, par- 
fiance the poignards of the Jacobins ticularly among the poor Savoyards, 
when the question lay between his per- many uninstructed and distressed objects. 
sonal danger and the discharge of his His ministry afterward received an ex- 
professional duty. His conduct on that tension among the’ humbler English and 
occasion, and his power of communicat- Irish of the French metropolis, many of 
ing information concerning it, render his whom stood in need of his attention and 
memoirs interesting ; independently of consolation. A man employed so much 
which considerations, the publicationof amid the abodes of poverty was not 
them is to be viewed only in the lightof likely to take the steps necessary to gain 
a tribute from a relative to the memory favour at court ; and, in fact, the modest 
of a respected friend. and unassuming Abbé was not intro- 

He was born in Treland in the year duced to the King or the Queen till the 
1745, at the vicarage-house of Edge- time at which the terrors of the Revolu- 
worth’s town, in the county of Long- tion had driven from the metropolis, and 
ford, in the immediate neighbourhood even from France, all the most consp!- 
of which is the residence of the family cuous ecclesiastics. His first patroness 
of the well known female author of this was the Princess Elizabeth, who had 4 
name. His ancestors had been Protes- strong tincture of devotion, and having 
tants ever since.the Reformation: but been deprived of her aged confessor by 
his father, having become a convert to death, applied for another to the Supe- 
the Catholic faith, determined to relin- 7ieur des Missions étrangerés, a man 0 
quish his living and to remove with his extensive acquaintance with his brethren. 
family to France,and settled at Toulouse. ‘I'he superior had no hesitation in select- 
His son was edueated first at the Uni- ing Abbé Edgeworth as a perso” = 
versity of that city, and afterwards.at the whom the Princess might place implies 
Sorbonne in Paris, which coatinued to confidence,beth in political and religious 
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communications; and he was according- 
ly appointed her confessor shortly before 
the Revolution. 

We find in this little volume several 
letters from the Abbé dated in 1789, 
and subsequently, which are chiefly re- 
markable as pointing out the gradual 

ogress of alarm on the part of the 
adherents of the royal family. The late 
Dr. Moylan (titalatr Bishop of Cork) 
having urged Mr. Edgeworth to come 
over and settle in Ireland, the latter an- 
swered, in the éeud of 1786, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

‘As for tyself, I must allow that 
my former ties to France are now much 
weakened, and that, the prospect of fin- 
ishing my days with you is particularly 
enticing: but, alas! my dear friend, 
what would you do with me ? J should 
be mere lumber in yourdiocese. You 
want strong and Jaborious operators ; 
and {am not that. I must own to you, 
that rom the beginning of our troubles, 
I had some thoughts of leaving France 
forgood and all; but after taking ad- 
vice trom people who knew me, I re- 
solved to stand my ground ; or, if oblig- 
edto accompany my mother, to come 
back tomy post. ‘Phe season given to 
me was, that Almighty God seemed to 
bless my weak exertions here, and of 
course that I should not give up my lit- 
tle flock, unless clearly called by Provi- 
dence to some other place, especially as 
the litte 1 do was mostly in favour of 
people who could not well do without 
ne, Or without some other person, who 
Would equally be lost to the mission.”— 

‘The editor has carefully copied these 
letters. from the originals in his posses- 
‘ion, not venturing to alter the inaccur- 
‘cles of style or orthography, which be- 
tay the Abbé’s estrangement from his 
ae language, and that he not only 
MPs expressed himself but usual- 
} thought in French. 

m he sympathy of the public has been 

song engaged by letters in rounded 
Pertods, full of affected description and 
te {rivolity,composed to be hand- 
mer amongst literary gossips, dur- 
e 7 ife,and to be splendidly publish- 
ae e death of the writer; but some 
re rs dwell with interest on the gen- 
nimplicity of these humble epistles, 

Y never could have been intended 
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for the public eye ;—their very defects 
become their recommendation. 

- © Theilliberal, who suppose that somer 
thing dangerous must flow from the pen 
of every Papist, when writing in confi- 
dence to a brother-clergyman, will be 
surprized to find in these letters neither 
bigotry nor treason. They shew the 
unambitious character and the pious oc- 
cupations of the writer—Could we fol- 
low bim from his morning to his even- 
ing devotions, we should find the inter- 
val filled up with none of those incon- 
sistencies, which so often make the good 
sigh and the wicked sneer. 

‘In the midst of splendour, when the 
great,perplexed with intrigue and flatte- 
ry, sought for simplicity and truth ; in 
scenes of squalid misery, where repent- 
ing vice had crept to die; in the convent, 
or in the drawing-room,the Abbé Edge- 
worth was always thesame. His serene 
countenance diffused tranquillity wher- 
ever he appeared.— With controversy 
our Abbé did not interfere ; content 
with the sure and blameless course of his 
peaceful calling. His kindness and his 
charity led the way to the hearts of his 
flock, and no doubt of the truth of what 
he taught disturbed their understandings.” 

From this time forwards, the Revo- 
lution continued to make progress, now 
under promising and then under threat- 
ening circumstances, until the unsuccess- 
ful flight of theKing (in 1791) led to the 
preponderance of the republican party 
and to thealarming scenes of the foliow- 
ing year. Mr. Edgeworth continued to 
obey the invitations of Madame Eliza- 
beth in repairing from timeto time to the 
palace, and excited the surprize of the 
King and Queen by the confidence with 
which he continued to resort to their sus- 
pected abode when no other clergyman 
ventured to shew himself at court, unless 
completely divested of his clerical dress. 
“ When I turn my thoughts,” says the 
Abbé, “ to these shocking times, I am 
surprized at my own boldness, but Pro- 
vidence, I suppose, made me blind 
to the hazard that I incurred.”—After 
the fatal 10th of August, the royal fam- 
ily were removed to the state-prison 
called the Temple, and the residence of 
the Abbé was broken open in the night 
bya revolutionary party. Fortunately, 
the first searches were too precipitate to 
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lead to the discovery of any important 
papers ; and before a second visit the 
Abbé found means to destroy all such 
as might have operated against him. On 
the dreadful days of September, he in- 
curred the most imminent hazard of his 
life; but by quitting his clerical dress 
and leaving his house before theapproach 
of the assassins,he succeeded in escaping 
their hands, and in reaching a place of 
concealment in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Here he remained for several 
weeks, until the Archbishop of Paris, at 
the moment of his flight, sent him a 
letter empowering and requesting him 
to undertake the care of the Prelate’s 
flock in his absence. The Abbé now 
began to think of returning to the capi- 
tal ; and, while pausing between a pro- 
per regard to himself and his duty to the 
cause of religion, he received, thro’ the 
medium of the lamented Malesherbes, a 
message from Louis XVI., which, re- 
plete as the project was with danger, 
induced him to postpone every consid- 
eration for that of consoling the last mo- 
ments of his sovereign : 

‘« The fate of the King was not yet 
decided, when M. de Malesherbes, to 
whom I had not the honour of being 
personally known,and who could neither 
ask me to his house nor come to mine, 
requested me to meet him at Mad. de 
Senosan’s, where I accordingly waited 
on hin.—There M. de Malesherbes 
delivered to me a message from the 
King,* signifying the wish of that un- 
fortunate monarch that I should attend 
him at his last moments, if the atrocity 
of his subjects should be contented with 
nothing less than his death.—If the 
danger to which I must be exposed 
should appear to me too great, he beg- 
ged that I would name another clergy- 
man to attend him. He left the choice 
entirely to me.—Any man would have 
felt himself inclined to comply with such 
a message. I felt it as a command that 
could not be disobeyed ; and I conjured 





‘** I think it right here to repeat the words of 
Louis the Sixteenth, when he gave this message to M. 
de Malesherbes: ** This 1s a strange commission, M. 
de Malesherbes,” said the King, “ for me to give toa 
philosopher ; but if you should ever be doomed to die, 
as I must die, I wish that you may have, as I have, 
the supportofreligion. Religion would console you, 
far better than philosophy.” —Note by the Editor. 
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M. de Malesherhes to represent to the 
King all that a feeling heart, broken by 
grief, dictated to me at the moment — 
‘On the 20th of January, at four 
o’clock inthe afternoon,a stranger called 
on me,and presented to mea note, con- 
taining these words: ‘The Executive 
Council having business of the highest 
importance to communicate to Citizen 
Edgeworth de Firmont, invites him to 
come instantly to its sittings,’—The 
stranger added, that he had orders to 
accompauy me, and that a carriage wait- 
ed for us in thestreet. I went with 
him to the Tuilleries,where the Counc! 
held its meetings. I found all the 
ministers assembled. As soon as [ 
entered, they arose, and all surrounded 
me with eagerness, The Minister of 
Justice first addressed me. ‘ Are you,’ 
said he, ‘the Citizen Edgeworth de 
Firmont?’ I replied that I was. * Louis 
Capet,’ continued the Minister, * having 
expressed to us his desire to have you 
near him at his last moments, we have 
sent for you to know whether you con- 
sent to the service he requires of you. — 
I replied,that since theKing had signifi- 
ed his wishes, and named me, it becaine 
my duty to attend him, ‘Then,’ pur- 
sued the Minister, ‘you will go with me 
to the Temple, whither I will conduct 
you. —And immediately taking a bundle 
of papers from the table, whispered a 
moment with the other Ministers, and 
going out in haste, ordered me to follow 
him. Anescort of horse waited for us 
at the door with the Minister’s carriage, 
into which I got, and he followed me. 
At this time all the Catholic clergy of 
Paris were dressed like other citiz:ns,80 
that I was not in a clerical dress.— _ 
‘“ Our drive to the Temple passed 19 
gloomy silence. Two or three times, 
however, the Minister made an attempt 
to break it: he drew up the carriage 
windows, and exclaimed, ‘Great God, 
with what a dreadful commission ap 


charged! What a Man!’ added he, 


speaking of the King. * What resigo® 
tion! what courage !—no !—bhuman 
h forti- 


nature alone could not give suc 
tude; he possesses something beyon 
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of the King, all the doors of which were 
open, I perceived him in a group of 
eight or ten persons ; it consisted of the 
Ministers of Justice, accompanied by 
some Members of the Commune, who 
came to read to him the fatal decree, 
which sentenced him to death on the 
He was calm, tranquil, 
even with an aspect of benignity, while 
notone of those, who surrounded him, 
had an air of composure. 

‘« As soon as he saw me, he waved 
his hand for them to retire: they obeyed 
insilence: he himself shut the door af- 
ter them, and I found myself alone with 
my sovereign.— 

‘He drew from his pocket a sealed 
paper, and broke it open. It was his 
will, which he had made in the month 
of December, at a period when he was 
uncertain whether any religious assist- 
ance would be allowed to him in his 
last moments, 

‘« All those who have read this paper, 
so interesting and so worthy of a Chris- 
tian King, can easily judge of the deep 
impression it must have made on me. 
But what most astonished me, was that 
the monarch had fortitude sufficient to 
read it himself, which he did nearly 
twice over, His voice was firm, and 
no change was to be seen in his coun- 
tenance, except when he read names 
most dear to him—then all his tender- 
less was awakened, he was obliged to 
pause a moment, and his tears flowed 
notwithstanding his efforts to restrain 
ttem—but when he read passages that 
concerned himself alone, and that related 
oly to his personal calamities, he seem- 
ed no more affected than if he had heard 
the misfortunes of an indifferent person 
related, 

‘Perceiving when he had finished 
reading, that the Royal Family were not 
coming, the King hastened to inquire 
from me the state of his clergy and of the 
French church, Some things he had 
learned notwithstanding the rigor of his 
yputinement ; he knew in general that 
te French ecclesiastics had been obliged 
sg country, and had been re- 
“ved in London, but he was entirely 
vorant of particulars. The little that 
thought it my duty to tell him, seemed 
make @ great impression upon. his 
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Majesty’s mind; he deplored the fate 
of his clergy,and he expressed the great~ 
est admiration for the people of Eng- 
land, who had mitigated their sufferings. 
But he did not confine himself to these 
general inquiries,he entered into partic- 
ulars that surprised me; he wished to 
know what had become of many of the 
clergy in whose welfare he took a pecu- 
liar interest. The Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucault and the Bishop de Cler- 
mont seemed to fix his attention, but his 
eagerness redoubled at the name of the 
Archbishop of Paris : he inquired where 
he was, what he was doing, and, wheth- 
er had the power of corresponding 
with him :—‘ Tell him,’ said the King, 
‘that I die in his communion, and that 
I never have acknowledged apy pastor 
but him.’— 

‘«« T don’t know by what chance the 
conversation fell upon the Duke of 
Orleans ; the King seemed to be well 
acquainted with his intrigues, and with 
the horrid part he had taken at the con- 
vention, but he spoke of him without 
any bitterness, and with pity rather than 
with anger: * What have I done to my 
cousin, he excaimed, ‘that he should 
so persecute me ? What object could he 
have ? Oh he is more to be pitied than 
I am!—my lot is melancholy no doubt, 
but his is much more so. No! I would 
not change with him!’ 

‘« This most interesting conversation 
was interrupted by one of the commis- 
saries, who came to inform the King 
that his family were come down, and 
that he was at length permitted to see 
them. At these words he appeared 
extremely agitated, and he broke from 
me with precipitation. The interview 
took place, as well as I could judge, for 
I was not present at it, in a little room 
which was only separated by a glass-door 
from that which the commissaries occu- 
pied ; so that they could see and hear 
all that past. Even I, though shut up 
in the cabinet where the King had left 
me, could easily distinguish their voices, 
and I was involuntarily insome degree 
witness to the most touching scene I 
ever heard. It would he impossible for 
me to describe this agonizing interview; 
not only tears were shed, and sobs were 
heard, but piercing cries,which reached 
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the outer court of the Temple. The 
King, the Queen, Monseigneur, the 
Dauphin, Madame Elizabeth, Madame 
Royale,all bewailed themselves at once, 
and their voices were confounded ; at 
length their tears ceased,fortheir strength 
was exhausted: they then spoke in a 
low voice, and with some degree of 
tranquillity. 

‘ « The conversation lasted near an 
hour, and the King parted from his 
family, leaving them the hope of seeing 
him in the morning. 

‘He returned immediately to me, 
but in a state of agitation which shewed 
that he was wounded to the soul. 

‘Qh, Sir! cried he, throwing him- 
self into a chair, ‘what an interview 
have I gonethrough. Why should I 
love so tenderly,and whyshould I beso 
tenderly beloved? But it is past! Let us 
forgetevery thing else to turn mythoughts 
to that alone which is now of importance 
=—to that which should at this moment 
concentrate all my feelings.’” 

The Abbé was extremely desirous of 
administering the sacrament to theKing, 
but had little hope that the barbarians 
appointed to guard him would enter 
into such feelings, or would allow their 
deposed master to receive this final con- 
solation and support. Mr. E. ventured, 
however, to make the request, and met 
with considerable difficulty ; several of 
the commissioners imagining that it was 
a mere pretext to conceal the taking of 
poison,and to defeat their grand end of 
a solemn execution. Of their religious 
creed itis unnecessary to say any thing, 
since at that time it would have been 
quite unfashionable, we might almost 
add treasonable, for Parisians to have 
professed a belief in any religion. For- 
tunately, however, one person more 
liberal or more persuasive than the rest 
found means to extract from this indif- 
ference a compliance with the King’s 
request. ‘ All forms of worship,” he 
said, “‘are free ; let us not oppose Louis 
Capet in the enjoyment of that which he 
prefers.” —T he remainder of the evening 
was passed by the King and the Abbé 
in anxious conversation ; they took a 
few hours of rest in their respective 
apartments, and were awakened on the 
next morning at five o’clock ; when the 
Abbé, repairing once more to theKing’s 


chamber,found him in the same tranguil 
and even placid frame of mind which he 
had displayed the night before, 

« « My God,’ said he, ‘how happy | 
amin the possession of my religious 
principles! Without them, what should 
I now be? But with them, how sywee; 
death appears to me. Yes, there dwells 
on high an incorruptible Judge, from 
whom I shall receive the justice refused 
to me on earth,’ 

‘ « The sacred offices I performed at 
this time,prevent my relating more than 
a few sentences,out of many interesting 
conversations which the King held with 
me, during the last sixteen hours of his 
life ; but by the little that I have told, it 
may be seenhow much might he added, 
if it were consistent with my duty to 
say more. 

‘* Morning began to dawn, and the 
drums sounded in all the sections of 
Paris, An extraordinary movement 
was heard in the TTower—it seemed to 
freeze the blood in my veins; but the 
King,more calm than I was,after |isten- 
ing to it fora moment,said to me without 
emotion, ‘”Tis probably the national 
guard beginning to assemble.’— 

** From seven o'clock till eight, vari- 
ous persons came frequently under 
different pretences to knock at the door 
of the cabinet,and each time I trembled 
least it should be the last. But the King, 
with more firmness,rose without emotion, 
went to the door, and quietly answerec 
the people who thus interrupted us.— 

‘« After having answered one of the 
commissaries who came to interrupt Us, 
he returned, and said with a smile, 
‘These people see poniards and poison 
every where; they fear that I shal! 
destroy myself, Alas! they little know 
me, to kill myself would indeed be 
weakness. No! since it is necessary, 
know how I ought to die.’ We heard 
another knock at the door—it was to be 
the last. It was Santerre and bis crew. 
The King opened the door as usual. 
They announced to him (I could not 
hear in what terms)that he must prepa’ 
for death. ‘I am occupied,’ said he 
with an air of authority, ‘ walt for me. 
In a few minutes I will return to yo": 
Then having shat the door, he kneele 
at my feet. ‘ It is finished, Sir,’ said a 
give me your last benediction, and pry, 
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that it may please God to support me 
to the end.’ He soon arose, and, leaving 
the cabinet, advaneed towards the 
wretches who were in his bed-chamber. 
—Tbe King cried out in a firm tone, 
« Let us proceed,’ at which words they 
all moved on ; the King crossed the 
first court, formerly the garden, on foot: 
he turned back once or twice towards 
the tower, as if to bid adieu to all most 
dear to him on earth ; and by his gestures 
it was plain that he was then trying to 
collect all his strength and firmness, At 
‘he entrance of the second court, a car- 
riage waited, two gens-d’armes held 
hedoor: at the King’s approach one 
of these nen entered first, and placed 
uimself in front, the King followed and 
placed me by his side ;* at the back of 
the carriage, the other gens-d’arme 
jumped in last, and shut the door,’— 
‘« The procession lasted almost two 
hours,the streets were lined with citizens 
allarmed,some with pikes and some with 
gus, and the carriage was surrounded 
bya body of troops, formed of the 
most desperate people of Paris, As 
another precaution they had placed be- 
fore the horses a great number of drums, 
intended to drown any noise or murmur 
in favour of the King ; but how could 
hev be heard, nobody appeared either 
atthe doors or windows, and in the 
street nothing was to be seen but armed 
citizens, Citizens, all rushing towards 
we commission of a crime, which per- 
daps they detested in their hearts. 
‘“'The carriage proceeded thus in 
silence to the Place de Louis XV. and 
topped in the middle of a large space 
that had been left round the scaffold ; 
this space was surrounded with cannon, 
and beyond, an armed multitude ex- 
ended as far as the eye could reach.— 
As soon as the King had left the car- 
"age, three guards surrounded him, and 
"ould have taken off his clothes, but he 
epulsed them with haughtiness: he un- 
“ressed himself, untied his neckcloth, 
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opened his shirt, and arranged it himself. 
‘The guards,whom the determined coun- 
tenance of the King bad for a moment 
discorcerted, seemed to recover their 
audacity. They surrounded him again, 
and would have seized his hands. 
* What are you attempting ?’ said the 
King, drawing back his hands. ‘ To 
bind you,’ answered the wretches. 
‘ To bind me,’ said the King, with an 
indignant air. ‘No! I shall never 
consent to that, do what you have been 
ordered, but you shall not bind me ! 
The guards insisted, they raised their 
voices, and seemed to wish to call on 
others to assist them, 

«« Perhaps this was the most terrible 
moment of this most dreadful morning; 
another instant, and the best of Kings 
woald have received from his rebellious 
subjects indignities too horrid to men- 
tion—indiguities that would have been 
to him more insupportable than death. 
Such was the feeling expressed on his 
countenance. ‘Turning towards me, he 
looked at me steadily, as if to ask my 
advice. Alas! it was impossible for 
ine to give any, and I only answered by 
silence ; but, as he continued this fixed 
look of inquiry, I replied, ‘ Sire, in this 
new insult, | only see another trait of 
resemblance between your Majesty and 
the Saviour who is about to recompense 
you. At these words he raised his eyes 
to Heaven, with an expression that can 
never be described. ‘ You are right,’ 
said he, ‘ nothing less than his example 
should make me submit to such a degra- 
dation. ‘Then turning to the guards, 
‘ Do what you will, I will drink of the 
cup even to the dregs,’ 

‘* The path leading to the scaffold 
was extremely rough and difficult to 
pass ; the King was obliged to lean on 
my arm ; and from the slowness with 
which he proceeded, I feared for a 
moment that his courage might fail ; but 
what was my astonishment, when arriv- 
ed at the last step, I felt that he suddenly 
let go my arm,and I saw him cross with 
a firm foot the breadth of the whole 
scaffold ; silence, by his look alone, 
fifteen or twenty drums, that were 
placed opposite to him ; and in a voice 
so loud,tbat it must have been heard at 
the Pont Tournant, I heard bim pro- 
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mounce distincily these memorable 
words, * I die innocent of all the crimes 
laid to my charge ; I pardon those who 
have occasioned my death ; and I pray 
to God that the blood you are now going 
to shed may never be visited on France.’ 
‘ « He was proceeding, when a man 
on horseback, in the national uniform, 
waved his sword, and with a ferocious 
cry ordered the drums to beat. Many 
voices were at the same time heard 
encouraging the executioners. They 
seemed reanimated themselves, and 
seizing with violence the most virtuous 
of kings, they dragged him under the 
axe of the guillotine, which with one 
stroke severed his head from his body. 
All this passed in a moment.—At first 
an awful silence prevaiied ; at length 
some cries of * Vive la Republique’ 
were heard. By degrees the voices 
multiplied, and in jess than ten minutes 
this cry, a thousand times repeated, be- 
came the universal shout of the multi- 
tude, and every hat was in the air.”’” 
‘On quitting the scaffold, the Abbé 
had sufficient presence of mind to turn 
his course in the direction in which the 
surrounding multitude were least closely 
wedged, and he was soon lost in the 
crowd. He then repaired to M. de 
Malesherbes, for whom the unfortunate 
Louis had given him a very important 
charge ; and he found the venerable 
advocate of his monarch bathed ie tears, 
and bursting forth into bitter effusions 
on the barbarity of his countrymen. 
The first use which he made of his re- 
collection was to awaken the Abbé toa 
sense of his danger, and to urge him to 
“ fly from this land of horror.” There 
could be no doubt that the advice was 
sound, and that the vengeance of the 
Jacobins would soon overtake one who 
had shewn so much attachment to the 
King ; but Mr. Edgeworth still lingered 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, in the 
hope of being serviceable to Madame 
Elizabeth, and perhaps of being permit- 
ted to compensate for the absence of the 
archbishop from his diocese. He soon, 
however, learned that strict inquiries 
were made after him, and found it 
necessary to exchange one place of con- 
cealment for another until the succeed- 
ing May, when he eluded observation, 
and reached Bayeux in Normandy, a 


retired town nearly 200 miles from 
Paris. Here he might easily have 
crossed the channel for England: byt 
Madame Elizabeth was still alive, and 
he could not relinquish the idea that he 
might, by some means, be instrumental 
in her rescue. At last, he obtained ip. 
telligence of the death of this mild and 
excellent character, who was led to the 
scaffold only sixteen hours after she had 
been brought before a pretended tribu. 
nal, This catastrophe having taken 
place, it became the duty of the Abbé 
to withdraw from France, since he had 
been intrusted with certain commands 
from the Princess to be executed by 
him in this country in the event of her 
death. For this purpose he crossed the 
Channel and proceeded to’ Edinburgh, 
to waiton Monsieur, the present King 
of France ; after which, returning to 
London, he bad an interview with Mr, 
Pitt, and was apprized that government 
intended to settle a pension on him for 
life. He expressed a proper sense of 
gratitude, but nobly declined the pen- 
sion, because he “ could not think of 
adding to the expences already incurred 
by our government on account of the 
French emigrants.” 

LouisX VILL. having gone toPoland, 
invited Mr, Edgeworth to come to him, 
and, on his arrival, urged him to remain 
permanently with him and the royal 
family. With them he accordingly con- 
tinued during the remainder of his life, 
comforting them in their distresses, an¢ 
administering all possible assistance to 
the poor in the different places of their 
residence. It was in the exercise ©! 
these charitable offices, and in attending 
French prisoners at Mittau who labour- 
ed under a contagious fever, that he 
caught the same disorder, which brought 
him to his grave in the sixty-second yer 
of his age.— The virtues of the Abbe 
were those of private life, and he appeal- 
ed on the public stage only on one © 
morable occasion, ‘The editor bas 
stained from all political discussion, on 
in fact gives scarcely any information i 
this nature beyond that which 1s ve 
tained in a few letters from the Aboe 
himself and others, The origina! French 
of these documents is given 10 a i 
pendix, which is nearly of the sam 
length with the memoir itself, 
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From the European Magazine. 
DE COURCY. 


OFT sleeps the wanderer, while thesnow 
Of cload-capp’d Cenis round him curl ; 
He heeds not how the death-wind blows 
Nor sees the icy torrent whirl : 
Again, again the *Jaram tolls ! 
Near, nearer yet the ice-bolt rolls! 
He starts !---ne beacon-light is hear 
Cie wintry wilderness to cheer. 
\o path---no home !---all, all is lost 
iy one wide shapeless world of frost ; 
Blank, sUent, dim, and desolate 
As hfe, when life itself we hate ! 
Away !---away ! the mountain-bell® 
Has rung the hour of woe to tell ! 
Tue wolf-dog homeward o’er the plain, 
Toils thro’ assembled snows in vain.--- 
low from the swift descending surge 
Shall faintand frozen feet emerge ? 
Taro’ yonder flinty chasm rent 
Midst rocks on rocks in ruin bent, 
Those feet may narrow egress find 
Acd round the shelving rampart wind--- 
Far, far beneath its frozen height 
His long-sought valley cheers his sight. 
Dimly thro’ distant shadows seen 
Lise blissful days that once have been ! 
Yon cottage in the clefted rock 
Sull braves the freezing whirlwind’s shock : 
lts gleaming hearth and taper’s light 
lhe midnight wand’r’s steps invite.--- 
Ah! who is she whose meagre hand 
Uplifis the latch and lights the brand ? 
Faintly her hollow eyeballs scan 
The visage of the muffled man, 
Who stretch’d beside the faggot’s blaze 
Sirinks, inly groaning, from her gaze. 
“Ungentle Armand !---ever now 
Mut mdnight darkness hide thy brow ? 
They say this frozen dell is drear, 
These icy hills are rude and bare ; 
And when the storms of winter scowl 
‘T'ssad to hear the torrent’s how} : 
1etonce I lov’d this rocky pile, 
For here { look’d on Armand’s smile.--- 
Wassweet along the torrent’s side 
To watch thy coming shadow glide : 
Safe shelter’d from the mouatain-storm 
Our lamp was bright---our hearth was warm. 
, When in this lonely cell I rest 
And gaze upon the fading west ; 
's not because in fancy’s eyes 
Ylather’s castle-turrets rise--- 
‘is because the wild weeds wave 
, eeded round my mother’s grave--- 
Dre “use no daughter's duteous tear 
And d balmy on her distant bier--- 
Foaaie amidst these rocks shall be, 
a en by my babe and thee ! 
, fri y noble brother bade me trust 
~ Wey sn. ever firm and just ; 
Not ry for ruio’d wealth I mourn, 
Ppt the bonds of kindred torn--- 
Ho :--T only weep to own 
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A softness to thy soul unknown. 

Yet when a fonder kiss to claim 

Thy image lisps a father’s name, 

And trills these silent glens among 

Our childhood’s oft-remember’d song. 

1 will not---dare not fear to find 

Thy soul forgetful or unkind.--- 

For well lL know thou could’st not press 
His cherub lips and love me less : 

Thou could’st not hear his voice and prove 
A traitor to thy wedded love !” 


** Behold thy Brother !---to his heart 
He holds thee now, its dearest part ! 
Shall these unfathom’d caverns bide 
De Courcy’s sister, Armand’s Bride ? 
Thy lord is ransom’d---well 1 know 
How vengeful batred laid him Jow--- 
But smile, belov’d---ere morning’s beam 
My voice shalt Armand’s fame redeem : 
Take now the warmth this heart bestows, 
With thine itsprang---for thee it glows !”’-- 


** Detested slave of harlot pow’r ! 
False minien of her abject hour, 
Receive thy death !” 

oeeeee- With dying eyes 

At Armand’s feet De Courcy lies--- 
** Mistaken murd’rer !---bence, and feel 
Thy treason is thy ruin’s seal ! 
This bleeding breast thy shelter plann’d, 
Thy ransom fill’d this dying hand : 
Hence, wither’d with the doom of Cain--- 
A Brother at thy feet lies slain !” 

* * * * * * 

A knell is tolling---Shun the grave 
Where recent wreaths of cypress wave : 
Stretch’d by that lonely grave unseen 
A white-hair’d mourner loves to lean ; 
Sudden he smiles, and from its earth 
Tears the fresh flower of early birth--- 

‘* Perish, vain emblem of their doom !”’ 
He cries and stalks to deeper gloom.’ 
Yon porch where famish’d ravens wait 
While moss obstructs the useless gate, 
Once with its mantling jasmines lin’d, 
The weary wand’rer lov’d to find. 
Those casements dark with ivy wild 
Once thro’ a bower of roses smil’d: 

And yon grey clock with silver chime 
Told the soft step of joyous time !--- 

Blest days !---but ye alone have wings ! 
Still Spring her balmy incense brings, 
Still Sammer crowns the laughing plain, 
These vales---these golden meads remain--- 
Yon woods their songs of gladness p our--- 
But he who hears them feels no more ! 
Why with luxuriant pageants trim 

The desolated dome for him? 

Ah ! rather leave his image there 

A mould’ ring gyin, cold and bare ! 

Why with these vagrant roses’ pride 

The damp funereal cypress hide ? 

Their lord has lost the latest rose 

Which bloom’d to grace his wintry close 


The low’ring night begins to reign, 
Dim mists are gath’ring o’er the plain--- 
From ev'ry grot and shrouded dea 
Forth rush the robbers of the glen--- 

** On, Brothers, on !---our task is done ! 
On. heroes, and our prize is won ! 
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Our foe stands weaponless aud lone--- 
A Chieftain’s ransom is our own !” 
They shout---but with a with’ring look 
His cloak a giant stranger shook : 
Back from a brew where nobie rage 
Shone thro’ the timeless reck of age--- 
** Off, Bandit ! or my trusty brand 
Shall stretch thee breathless on the strand ! 
Advance, my chief! yon shallop trim 
Glides smoothly o’er the current’s brim--- 
This staff from oaken sapling torn 
May steer us till the blush of morn ; 
My arm thy wand’ring steps shall guide 
While this true falchion girds my side !” 
High on the prow erect he stood 
And launch’d his light bark to the flood ; 
Thick as the sea-spray show’rs the shore 
Stones, darts, and jav’lins round him pour ; 
Till thro’ the dark gulf’s shaggy jaws 
His oar the faithful pilot draws. 
** Now, stranger, if thy home is fat 
Avail thee of yon bouuteous star ; 
But leave thy blessing to illume 
The darkness of an exile’s deom--- 
Farewell !---thy noble sou! requires 
No beacon but its native fires !”’ 
** Kind guardian of a fenceless breast 
Be thou my lonely mansion’s guest ! 
A daughter fair as morning’s ray 
Once shone upon my closing day ;--- 
In far--far distant earth she lies 
To demon-wiles a sacrifice ! 
Woe to the felon-hand that stole 
The gem---the day-star of my soul ! 
Yet one remain’d---a precious one ! 
My hope---my pride---my vaiiant son--- 
O let me not his doom record, 
Till guilt kas felt my vengeful sword ! 
But be thou mine !---thy hand shall weave 
A pillow for affliction’s eve ! 
Ere life’s decaying fires depart 
One ray returns to warm my heart!” 
Now ever in that lonely dome 
The nameless stranger seeks his home ; 
He guards the white-hair’'d mourner’s bed, 
His hands the silent banquet spread : 
But purple evening’s painted light 
He shuns, and loves the noon of night. 
His lurking eye tis vain toscek, 
No banquet warms his hollow cheek ; 
He looks not on the sparkling stream 
He fears the moon’s triumphant beam-— 
And when thro’ groves and vallies dim 
Wild warbles swell their choral hymn, 
He starts, and with a giant’s stride, 
Hastes from the shadowy forest’s pride. 
His lean right hand beneath his vest 
Seems in entangled folds to rest--- 
Phe secrets of that blighted hand 
No mortal eye has ever scann’d. 
Deep graven on a moss-grown stone 
A nameless cross lies low and lone : 
Phe moss around its reliques spread 
Grows with mysterious blood-stains red, 
And many a summer’s dews in vain 
Have wash’d away that scarlet stain. 
Phere pausing with uplifted eyes 
The white-hair’d mourner kneels and sighs; 
His silent guest with fearful tread 
Shrinks from the sabbath of the dead !--- 
** Seest thou this ruin ?--~’twas a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full! 
i his narrow cell was life’s retreat, 
This space was thought’s mysterious seat ! 
What beauteous pictures fill’d this spot ! 
What dreams of rapture long forget ! 
Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor feat 
Has loft my ! 


‘traceer record here !--- 
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‘* Beneath this mould’ring canopy 
Once shone th > bright and busy eye-.. 
Yet start not at the dismal void ! 

If social love that eye employ’d, 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d 

But thro’ the dews of kindness beam’d ; 
That eye shall be for ever bright 

When stars and sans have lost their light ;.. 

‘** Here in this silent cavern hung 
The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue--- 
If falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

But where it could not praise, was chain’d-.. 
If firm in virtue’s cause it spoke 

Yet gentle concord never broke : 

That tongue shall kindred seraphs greet 
Waen death is chain’d at mercy’s feet !--- 

** Say, did these fingers delve the mine 
Or with its cluster’d rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 
Can nothing now avail to them ! 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
And comfort to the mourner brought ; 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that watts on wealth or fame. 

* Availsit whether bare or shod 
These feet the path of duty trod ? 
if from the bow’rs of joy they fled 
To cheer the ag’d man’s friendless bed, 
If guilt’s triumphant mask they spurn’d 
And home to mercy’s lap return’d, 
Those feet with angel-wings shall vie 
And tread the palace of the sky !--- 

The sinner kneels---** De Courcy’s grave 
No more shall tardy vengeance crave ! 
His blood in erring frenzy shed, 

Tvo long has stain’d my forfeit head--- 
But by thy son’s untimely shroud 

And by this with’ring hand I vow’d, 

To guard the winter of thy age 

And share its joyless pilgrimage ! 

O !--- it had sefter anguish been 

On asps and serpents’ teeth to lean, 
Than thus to envy---thus to know 

The balsam of thy guiltless woe--- 

1 wither with the doomof Cain, — , 
De Courcy, by my hand lies slain!” 


eR 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE MERMAID’S SONG. 7 
(From “* Angelica, or, The Rape of Proteus.” ) 
By Epwarp Lorp Taurtow. , 


WAM she, who smooth the seas, 

B And calmthe nares Cyclades : 

1} chant the dogs of Scylia down, 
Whose songs make many sailors drown ; 
Or would for me ; and them I save 


From fell Charybdis’ boiling wave. 

I soften Amphitrite’s ire : he | 
And bring to peace great Ocean's sire © d h 
Who bids them straight enguiph the wines, i 
And Solus in prison binds. ; ny 
Who is’t that frights the whale away! 
And makes Leviathan give up pat oe ; th 


Whose mighty sides would else uo 


The reeling ship, and ail her crew ; 1 
Who sings at sea to boys 0’ th’ mast, ; mh 
And bids them to the sands not baste ! Wi 


Or swims upon the treach’rous wave, oe T 
And does from reefs and rocks of coral * Pi Ke 
Who, when the ship is sunk, and drown ©; jl 
Ten fathom down ith’ gulphy sound, ; 
Who sings above the washy vane, , 

And makesthe merchant’s ruin plain 
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Who is’t, but I, that o’er the ocean pass, 
And with my golden comb and crystal glass 
Make smooth the wave? The canvon-brist- 
ling ship, 
And freighted merchantman, their prows 
may dip 
With safety in the flood, but by my aid, 
Who am their guardian, anda sea-born maid. 
I disperse the wintry clouds, 
And Hecate’s mist, that blackly shrouds 
The silver orb o’th’ waning moon, 
And let her guide your courses soon. 
Lam link’d t’ the polar star ; 
When other he!p to men is far 
Then } unveil his fixed fire, 
And give to sailors their desire. 
I do this, and I do more, 
On the seas and on the shore ; 
Then, O Antonio, heed my song, 
And what doth to my art belong ! 
Over the prow the sands are deep, 
The waves in shallow peril sleep: 
Antonio, heed the mermaid’s song, 
Or doto Naples endless wrong ! 


eI 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


“SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


H ! it is sweet to hush the sigh 
That trembles on the lip of beauty ! 
To wipe the dew that wets the eye 
Of her who pines ’tween love and duty ! 


Oh! itis sweet to soothe the breast 

That throbbing swells with tender feeling ! 
lo view the cheek in dimples drest, 

Where languid sorrow’s tears were stealing! 


loo oft, in beauty’s gayest hour, 
_The heart within iscold and gloomy ; 
100 oft the smile is like the flow’ r* 
That lives not---feels not---yet is bloomy. 


ih! hapless woman may not tell 

She loves---though love each glance re- 
_ _ vealing! 
der heart may beat---her bosom swell--- 

Her only hope is in concealing. 
\nd, “mid the weight of inward care 
_ ter eye with crystal light is beaming, 
‘he smile still seems to linger there, 
_Sutsorrow’s flood within is streaming. 
0 may be seen at eve’s last hour, 
- hen cal and bright the moon is shining, 
] “ lily’s spotless, virgin flow’r 

"0 tears, its tender head declining. 

: 4 


cs LEE’ 


From ‘the same. 
THE SAVOYARD. 


REN Morning beams with pelies Fray, 
Th And jocund pipe the shepherd swains 
“ canzonet, the simple lay, 
sae are to me the native strains ! 
The cry, Plain, the rocky glen--- 
The 1 rill that murmurs in the vale--- 
Ipine cliffs in distance seen--- 
€ simple joys that never fail 
W; The merry Savoyard ! 
ith snow-shoes shod, and iron pole, 
he “s bounding chamois’ steps to trace ; 
the fixed eye, and firm the soul--- 
~©ar is to me the native chase ! 


* tn 
Globe Amaranthus, or everlasting flower. 
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And when the joyous sport is past, 
As sounds the triumph in the vale--- 
The welcome home, the gay repast, 
The simple joys that never fail 
The merry Savoyard ! 


When Labour rests at ev’ning’s close, 
The village dance beneath the tree ; 
For the lov’'d maid to wreath the rose, 
Dear is the rural dance to me ! 
The converse sweet in myrtle grove, 
As silvery gleams the dusky vale--- 
The fond delights of mutual love !--- 
The simple joys that never fail 
The merry Savoyard ! 





From the European Magazine. 


THE PROGRESS OF BRITISH 
SCULPTURE. 


Suggested by Professor Flaxman’s Lectures. 


| aes Music sp. vke, or Painting glow'd, 
[sought my rude and lonely road 
Thro’ giant groves or mountain-caves, 
To lurk in huts or shelter graves. 

In dark religion’s dome I slept, 

Or Glory’s fading trophies kept, 

Till in the plunder’d cloister’s gloom 

I shar’d relentless Tudor’s doom, 

Yet in a Tudor’s tomb* | rest, 

A silent, not ungrateful guest, 

From dim Oblivion’s grasp to save 

The wise, the beauteous, and the brave ! 
My cheek no living roses dye, 

No lustre fills my sightless eye, 

Yet manhood’s strength, and Beanty’s grace, 
Grow perfect in my form and face. 

The world is old, but I am young !--- 
Without a soul, without a tongue, 

The eloquence of thought I reach, 
Lend tife to looks ; to gesture speech. 
Tho’ silent as the clay | guard, 

As cold, as senseless, and as hard, 

I mock the mould’ring touch of Death, 
I rival Life in all but breath : 

And he whose magic hands sustain 

The glories of my rising reign, 

Shall aid relenting Heaven's decree, 
And give to man Eternity! 


a 


DARKNESS: 
By Lorp Byron. 


HADadream, which was notalla dream. 
The bright sun was extinguish’d and the 
Stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless 
air ; | no day, 
Morn came and went---and came and brought 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation ; and all hearts: 
Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light: 
And they did hive by watchfires---and the 
thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings---the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons;cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing 
homes 
To look once more into each other’s face ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 


— 





* Westminster Abbey. 
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Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch : 

A fearful hope was all the world contain’d : 

Forests were set on fire---but hour by hour 

They fell and faded--and the crack ling trunks 

Extirguish’d withacrash---and all was black. 

The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 

And hid theireyes and wept; and some did 
rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and 
smiled ; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world ; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d: the wild 

birds shriek’d, 

And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 

And flap their useless wings;the wildest brutes 

Came tame and tremulous ; and viperscrawl'd 

And twined themselves among the multitude, 

Hissing,but stingless; they were slain for food: 

And war, whick for a moment was no more, 

Did giut himself again ;--a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 

All earth was but one thought and that was 
death, 

Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails---men 

Died, we their bones were tombless as their 

esh : 

The meagre by the meagre were devoured, 

Even dogs assail’d their masters, allsave one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds,and beasts,and famish’d men at bay, 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
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Lured oer] lank jaws ; himself sought out no 
ood, 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answered not with a caress---he died. 

The crowd was famish’d by degrees ; but two 

Ofan enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies ; they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place, 

Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 4 

And shivering scraped with their cold skele- 
ton hands, 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other’s aspects---saw, and shriek’d, and 
died--- 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written Fiend. The world wa: 
void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless,herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, 

A lump of death---a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirr’d within their silent depths; 

Ships sailoriess lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they 
dropp’d 

They slept on the abyss without a surge--- 

The waves were dead; the tides were in 
their grave, 

The moon, their mistress,had expired before ; 

The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness hadno 
need 

Of aid from them---She was the universe. 








LONDON 
INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS 
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FIGUREOF THE Earrtu.---From the various 
anomalies which have been observed by the 
gentlemen occupiedin thegrand trigonometri- 
cal survey of this kingdom,it has been ascer- 
tained that aconsiderable diffe rence exists be- 
tween the latitudes and longitudes of places 
determined astromically and again catcu- 
lated by triangles from fixed points ofsurvey. 
Some modern philosophers go so far as to as- 
sert, that astronomical calculations can no 
longer be considered as designating correctly 
the relative situation of places: and they con- 
sider these anomalies as proceeding either 
from irregularities in the figure of the earth 
itself,or from irregularities in the densities of 
the strata. Perhaps this applies only to the 
astronomical quadrant on shore, from the 
Plumb-line being astracted out of its proper 
jine of gravity: but not to observations made 
at sea; or with the Hadley’s quadrant and an 
artificial horizon.--.. Lit. Gaz. 

_ Madame de Montolieu,the author of Caro- 
line of Lichtfield residesat present inSwitzer- 
land. She is employed in translating English 
novels intoFrench,and has just published one 
under the title of * Ludovico, ou le fils d’un 
homme de Genie.” 

Winter Foes.---Ithas recently been ascer- 
tainedthat these fogs containagreater portion 
of water, but not in a condensed state, being 
kept suspended by the opposing powers of the 
electric fluid with which it is charged. A con- 


vincing proof of it was afforded by a curio 
meteorological occurrence in Westphalia, 
where,the fog being driven by a gentle north- 
east wind against the trees, the electric fluid 
was attracted, condensation and congelativn 
took place,aud the largest trees were tori up 
by the roots,by the preponderating weight of 
ice upon their branches. 

The hoar-frost is evidently a meteoric pro- 
cess upon the same theory ; but oo a wuch 
smaller scale.--- Ibid. 

3AROMETERS.--Cunsiderable improvemen! 
have taken place in these useful mstrumet’, 
by which they become easily portable. Gay 
Lussac has invented a new one,which allows 
afree eptrance to the air without danger ® 
spilling the mercury; of courte it may be us“ 
without trouble or preparation in the ascent 
of mountains,&c. The measuring of heights by 
the barometor tslikely to be much facilitated, 
and rendered more accurate,by a table inve® 
ted by Dr. Bischof, which presents the cor 
rection of the leagth of the mercurial column, 
for every change in the temperature of the ll 
mosphere. The necessity of such correctio” 
is evident, even for meteorological purpose 
and renders it essential that the baromete! 
should have a thermometer attached to tt. 

An Account of the singular Habits 2" 
Circumstances of the People of the Tones 
Islands, in the-South Pacific Ocea" , " 
William Mariner,?2 vols.8vo.is just pub:s2" 
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